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WRECKED IN PORT. 


A Seriat Story sy rae Avruor or “ Buiack SHesp.” 
osteitis 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER V. BAFFLED. 

Marian remained standing where Walter 
Joyce had left her, gazing after his retreat- 
ing figure until it had passed out of sight. 
At first so little did she comprehend the 
fall meaning of the curt sentence in which 
he had conveyed to her his abrupt rejection 
of the bribe which she had proposed to him, 
his perfect appreciation of the snare which 
she had prepared for him, that she had 
some sort of an idea that he would hesitate 
on his career, stop, turn back, and finally 
consent, if not to an immediate concession 
to her views, at all events, to some further 
discussion, with a view to future settlement. 
But after his parting bow he strode unre- 
lentingly onward, and it was not until he had 
reached the end of the newly-made road, and, 
dropping down into the meadows leading to 
Helmingham, had entirely disappeared, that 
Marian realised how completely she had 
been foiled, was able to understand, to esti- 
mate, and, in estimating, to wince under, 
the bitter scorn with which her suggestion 
had been received, the scathing terms in 
which that scorn had been conveyed. A 
money value for anything to be desired— 
that was the only way in which he could 
make it clear to her understanding or ap- 
preciation—was not that what he had said ? 
A money value! Marian Creswell was not 
of those who sedulously hide their own 
failings from themselves, shrink at the very 
thought of them, make cupboard-skeletons 
of them, to be always kept under turned 
key. Too sensible for this, she knew that 











this treatment only enhanced the import- 
ance of the skeleton, without at all benefit- 
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ing its possessor, felt that much the better 
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plan was to take it out and subject it tof 


examination, observe its form and its arti- 


culation, dust its bones, see that its joints }} 


swung easily, and replace it in its cupboard- 
home. But all these rites were, of course, 


performed in private, and the world was to }) 


be kept in strict ignorance of the existence 
of the skeleton. And now Walter Joyce 


knew of it ! a money value, her sole standard }) 


of appreciation! Odd as it may seem, 
Marian had never taken the trouble to 
imagine to herself to what motive Walter 
would ascribe her rejection of him, her pre- 
ference of Mr. Creswell. True, she 
herself spoken in her last letter of the 
impossibility of her enjoying life without 
wealth and the luxuries which wealth com- 
mands, but she had argued to herself that 
he would scarcely have believed that, 
principally, perhaps, from the fact of her 
having advanced the statement so boldly, 
and now she fotind him throwing the argu- 
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ment in her teeth. And if Walter knew 
and understood this to be the dominant 
passion of her soul, the great motive power 
of her life, the knowledge was surely not 
confined to him—others would know it too. 
In gaining her position as Mr. Creswell’s 
wife, her success, her elation, had been so 
great as completely to absorb her thoughts, 
and what people might say as to the manner 
in which that success had been obtained, 
or the reasons for which the position had 
been sought, had never troubled her for 
one instant. Now, however, she saw at 
once that her designs had been suspected, 
and doubtless talked of, sneered at, and 
jested over, and her heart beat with extra { 
speed, and the blood suffused her cheeks, 

as she thought of how she had probably 

been the subject of ale-house gossip, how 

the townsfolk and villagers amongst whom, 
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since the canvassing time, she had recently 
been so much, must have all discussed her 
after she had left their houses, and all had 
their passing joke at the young woman who 
had married the old man for his money! 
She stamped her foot in rage upon the 
ground as the idea came into her mind; it 
was too horrible to think she should have 
afforded scandal-matter to these low people, 
it was so galling to her pride; she almost 
wished that—and just then the sharp, clear, 
silvery tinkle of the little bells sounded on 
her ear, and the perfectly-appointed carriage 
with the iron-grey ponies came into view, 
and the next minute she had taken the 
reins from James, had received his salute, 
and, drawing her sealskin cloak closely 
round her, was spinning towards her 
luxurious home, with the feeling that she 
could put up with all their talk, and endure 
all their remarks, so long as she enjoyed 
the material comforts which money had un- 
doubtedly brought her. 

Marian started on her return drive in a 
pleasant frame of mind, but the glow of 
satisfaction had passed away long before 
she reached home, and had been succeeded 
by very different feelings. She no longer 
cared what the neighbouring people might 
say about her; she had quite got over 
that, and was pondering, with gradually 
increasing fury, over the manner in which 
Walter Joyce had received her proposition, 
and the light and airy scorn, never for 
one moment striven to be concealed, with 
which he had tossed it aside. She bit her 
lip in anger and vexation as she thought of 
her tremendous folly in so speedily unfold- 
ing her plan without previously making 
herself acquainted with Joyce’s views, and 
seeing how he was likely to receive the 
suggestion ; she was furious with herself 
as she recalled his light laugh and easy 
bearing, so different from anything she 
had previously seen in him, and By the 
way, that was odd! she had not noticed it 
before, but undoubtedly he was very much 
improved in appearance and manner; he 
had lost the rustic awkwardness and bash- 
fulness which had previously rendered him 
somewhat ungainly, and had acquired con- 
fidence and ease. She had heard this 
before; her husband had mentioned iti to 
her as having been told him by Mr. Tees- 
dale, who kept the keenest outlook on Joyce 
and his doings, and who regarded him as a 
very dangerous opponent; she had heard 
this before, but she had paid but little atten- 
tion to it, not thinking that she should so 
soon have an opportunity of personally veri- 





fying the assertion. She acknowledged it 
now ; saw that it was exactly the manner 
which would prove wonderfully winning 
among the electors, who were neither to be 
awed by distant demeanour, nor to be cajoled | 
by excessive familiarity. In Walter Joyce’s 
pleasant bearing and cheery way there 
was a something which seemed to say, “I || 
am of you, and understand you, although I | 
may have had, perhaps, a few more brains 
and a little better education;” and there 
was nothing that more quickly got to the 
hearts of the Brocksoppians than the feel- 
ing that they were about to elect one of | 
themselves. This was a chord which Mr. | 
Creswell could never touch, although he 
had every claim to do so, and although 
Mr. Gould had had thousands of a little 
pamphlet struck off and circulated among 
the voters—a little pamphlet supposed to 
be Mr. Creswell’s biography, adorned with | 
woodcuts borrowed from some previous || 
publication, the first of which represented | 
Mr. Creswell as a cabin-boy, about to | 
receive the punishment of the “ colt” from 
the mate—he had scarcely been on board | 
ship during his life—while the last showed 
him, and Mrs. Creswell, with short waist, | 
long train, and high ostrich feathers in her | 
head (supposed to have been originally | 
the vera effigies of some lady mayoress in | 
George the Third’s time), receiving the | 
cream of the aristocracy in a gilded saloon. | 
But the people declined to believe in the | 
biography, which, indeed, did rather more 
harm than good, and cast doubt on the 
real history of Mr. Creswell’s self-manu- 
facture, than which, in its way, nothing 
could be more creditable. | 

Before Marian had reached her home | 
she had revolved all these things very 
carefully in her mind, and the result which | 
she arrived at was, that as it was impossible | 
to purchase peace, and as the fight must | 
now be fought out at all hazards, the only 
way—not indeed to ensure success, for that | 
was out of the question, but to stand a good | 
chance for it—was to pay fresh and unre- 
mitting attention to the canvassing, and, | 
above all, to try personally to enlist the | 
sympathies of the voters, not leaving it, as 
in Woolgreaves it had hitherto been done, | 
to Mr. Teesdale and his emissaries. With | 
all her belief in money, Marian had a faith | 
in position, which, though lately born, | 
was springing up apace, and she felt that | 
Squire Creswell might yet win many 4 
vote which would be given to him out of | 
respect to his status in the county, if he | 
would only exert himself to obtain it. 
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Full of this idea, she drove through | thal, 


the lodge-gates at Woolgreaves, any little 
qualms or heart-sinkings which she might 
have recently felt disappearing entirely as 
she looked round upon the trim gardens, 
trim even in those first days of winter, and 
upon the long line of conservatories which 
had recently risen under her direction, as 
the hall-doors opened at her approach, and 
as she stepped out of her pony-carriage, the 
mistress of that handsome mansion, warmed 
and flower-scented and luxurious. Her 

leasure was a little dashed when she 
found that Mr. Creswell had been carried 
off into Brocksopp by Mr. Gould, who had 
come down unexpectedly from London, 
and that Mr. Benthall was seated in the 
drawing-room with Mand and Gertrude, 
evidently intending to remain to luncheon, 
if he were invited. But she rallied in a 
moment, and accorded the invitation gra- 
ciously, and did the honours of the lun- 
cheon table with all proper hospitality. 
Once or twice she winced a little at the 
obvious understanding between Gertrude 
and Mr. Benthall; a state of things for 
which, though to some extent prepared, 
she was by no means particularly grateful. 
| It was not entirely new to her, this flirta- 

tion; she had noticed something of it a 


| while ago, and her husband had made it 
| the subject of one of his mild little jokes to 
her; but she had matters of greater im- 
port to attend to just then, and would see 
how it should be treated when the election 


was over. 

After luncheon Marian, recollecting the 
determination she had arrived at in her 
homeward drive, was minded to put it in 
force at once, and accordingly said te her 
visitor, “ Are you going back to the school, 
Mr. Benthall, or do you make holiday this 
afternoon ?”’ 

“Fortunately, my dear Mrs. Creswell,” 
| said Mr. Benthall, with a slight sign of 
that indolence which the consumption of 
| an excellent luncheon superinduces in a 
man of full habit—“ fortunately the law 
has done that for me! Wednesdays and 
Saturdays are half-holidays by—well, I 
| don’t know exactly by act of parliament, 
but at all events by Helmingham rule and 
| system; so, to-day being Saturday, I am 
absolved from further work. To my infi- 
nite satisfaction, I confess.”’ 

“T am glad of that,” said Marian; “ for 
it will leave you free to accept my proposi- 
I have some business in Brocksopp, 
and I want an escort. Will you come ?” 

“T shall be delighted,” replied Mr. Ben- 








“though I shall keep u up my unfor- 
tunate character for plain speaking by 
asking you not to dawdle too long in the 
shops! I do get so horridly impatient 
while ladies are turning over a counterful 
of goods 

‘My dear Mr. Benthall, pray spare 
yourself any such dreadful anticipations ! 
The business that takes me into Brocksopp 
is of a widely different character.’ 

“ And that is 

“How can you ask at such a crisis?” 
said Marian, in a mock heroic style, for 
her spirits always rose at the prospect of 
action. “In what business should a wife 
be engaged at such a time but her hus- 
band’s? My business of course is—elec- 
tioneering !” 

“ Electioneering—you ?” 

“Well, canvassing; you know perfectly 
well what I mean!” 

“ And you want me to go with you? 

“Why not? Mr. Benthall, what on earth 
is all this bigotry about ?” 

“My dear Mrs. Creswell, do you not 
know that it is impossible for me to go 
with you on the expedition you propose ?” 

“No, I do not know it! Why is it im- 
possible P” 

“Simply because in politics I happen to 
be diametrically opposed to Mr. Creswell. 
My sympathies are strongly Liberal.” 

“Then, in the present election your in- 
tention is to vote against Mr. Creswell, and 
for his opponent ?” 

“ Undoubtedly. 
you have heard this ? 

“Most unquestionably ! 
have told me ?” 

“ Mr. Creswell! Directly it was known 
that he would come forward in the Conser- 
vative interest, I told him my views!” 

“ He did not mention the circumstance 
to me,” said Marian; then added, after a 
moment, “ I never asked him about you, to 
be sure! I had no idea that there was the 
least doubt of the way in which you in- 
tended to vote.” 

There was a dead silence for a few 
minutes after this, a pause during which 
Gertrude Creswell took advantage of 
Marian’s abstraction to catch Maud’s eye, 
and to shape her mouth into the silent ex- 
pression of the word “ Row”—delivered 
three times with great solemnity. At last 
Marian looked up and said, with an evi- 
dently forced smile, ‘“ Well, then, I must 
be content to shrug my shoulders, and 
submit to these dreadful politics so far divid- 
ing us that I must give up all idea of your 
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accompanying me into Brocksopp, Mr. 
Benthall; but I shall be obliged if you 
will give me five minutes’ conversation—I 
will not detain you longer—in the library.” 

Mr. Benthall, muttering that he should 
be delighted, rose from his chair and opened 
the door for his hostess to pass out; before 
he followed her he turned round to glance at 
the girls, and again Gertrude’s fresh rosy lips 
pressed themselves together and then opened 
for the silent expression of the word “‘ Row,” 
but he took no notice of this cabalistic 
sign beyond nodding his head in a reassur- 
ing manner, and then followed Mrs. Cres- 
well to the library. 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Benthall,” said 
Marian, dropping into a chair at the writing- 
table, and commencing to sketch vaguely 
on the blotting-book with a dry pen; “ the 
news you told me just now has come upon 
me quite unexpectedly. I had no idea—look- 
ing at your intimacy in this house—intimacy 
which, as far as I know, has continued un- 
interruptedly to the present moment—no 
idea that you could have been going to 
act against us at so serious a crisis as the 
present.” 

Mr. Benthall did not like Mrs. Creswell, 
but he was a man of the world, and he 
could not avoid admiring the delicious in- 
solence of the tone of voice which lent addi- 
tional relish to the insolence of the state- 
ment, that he had continued to avail him- 
self of their hospitality, while intending to 
requite it with opposition. He merely 
said, however, “ The fault is not mine, Mrs. 
Creswell, as I have before said; imme- 
diately on the announcement of the contest, 
and of Mr. Creswell’s coming forward as 
the Conservative candidate, I went straight 
to him and told him I was not a free agent 
in the matter. I labour under the mis- 
fortune—and it is one for which I know I 
shall receive no sympathy in this part of 
the country, for people, however good- 
hearted they may be, cannot pity where 
they cannot understand—I labour under 
the misfortune of coming of an old family, 
having had people before me who for years 
and years have held to Liberal opinions in 
fair weather and foul weather, now profit- 
ing by it, now losing most confoundedly, 
but never veering a hair’s breadth for an 
instant. In those opinions I was brought 
up, and in those opinions I shall die; they 
may be. wrong, I don’t say they are not; 
I’ve not much time, or opportunity, or in- 
clination, for the matter of that, for going 
very deeply into the question. I’ve taken 
it for granted, on the strength of the re- 





commendation of wiser heads than mine; 
more than all, on the fact of their being 
the family opinions, held by the family 
time out of mind. I’m excessively sorry 
that in this instance those opinions clash 
with those held by a gentleman who is so 
thoroughly deserving of all respect as Mr. 
Creswell, and from whom I have received 
so many proofs of friendship and kindness. 
Just now it is especially provoking for me 
to be thrown into antagonism to him in 
any way, because—however, that’s neither 
here nor there. I dare say I shall have to 
run counter to several of my friends here- 
abouts, but there is no one the opposition 
to whom will concern me so much as Mr. 
Creswell. However, as I’ve said before, 
it is @ question of sticking to the family 
principles, and in one sense to the family 
honour, and—so there’s nothing else to be 
done.” ' 
Marian sat quietly for a minute, before 
she said, “‘ Not having had the honour of 
belonging to an old family so extensively 
stocked with traditions, not even having 
married into one, I am perhaps scarcely able 
to understand your position, Mr. Benthall. 
But it occurs to me that ‘ progress’ is a 
word which I have heard not unfrequently 
mentioned in connexion with the principles 
for the support of which you seem prepared 
to go to the stake, and it seems to me an 
impossible word to be used by those who 
maintain a set of political opinions simply 


because they received them from their || 


ancestors.” 

“Oh, of course it is not merely that! Of 
course I myself hold and believe in them !” 

“ Sufficiently to let that belief influence 
your actions at a rather important period 
of your life? See here, Mr. Benthall; it 
happens to be my wish, my very strong 
wish, that my husband should be returned 
for Brocksopp at this election. I do not 
hide from myself that his return is by no 
means certain, that it is necessary that every 
vote should be secured. Now, there are 
certain farmers, holding land in connexion 
with the charity under which the school 
was founded—there is no intended harm in 
my use of the word, for my father was paid 
out of it as well as you, remember—farmers 








who, holding the charity land, look to the | 
master of the school, with an odd kind of | 


loyalty, as their head, and, in such matters 
as an election, would, I imagine, came to 
him for advice how to act. Am I right ?” 
“ Perfectly right.” 
“You know this by experience? They 
have been to you?” 
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“Some of them waited on me at the 
school-house several days ago !” 

“ And you made them pledge themselves 
to support Mr.—Mr. Joyce ?” 

“ No, Mrs. Creswell, 1 am a schoolmaster 
and a clergyman, not an electioneering 
agent. I explained to them to the best of 
my power the views taken by each party 
on the great question of the day, and, 
when asked a direct question as to how 
I should myself vote, 1 answered it—that 
was all.” 

“ All, indeed! It is sufficient to show 
me that these unthinking people will follow 
you to the polling-booth like sheep! How- 
ever, to return to what I was about to say 
when I thought of these farmers; is your 
belief in your attachment to these prin- 
ciples so strong as to allow them to influence 
your actions at what may be an important 
period of your life? I know the Helming- 
ham school-salary, Mr. Benthall; I know 
the life—Heaven knows I ought, after all 
the years of its weariness and its drudgery 
which I witnessed. You are scarcely in 
your proper place, I think! I can picture 
you to myself in a pleasant rectory in a 
southern or western county, with a charm- 
ing wife by your side!” 

“ A most delightful idea, Mrs. Creswell, 
but one impossible of realisation in my case, 
I am afraid !” 

“ By no means so impossible as you seem 
to imagine. I have only to say one word to 
my husband, and of . 

““My dear Mrs. Creswell,” said Mr. 
Benthall, rising, and laying his hand 
lightly on her arm, “ pray excuse my in- 
terrupting you; but I am sure you don’t 
know what you are saying, or doing! 
Ladies have no idea of this kind of thing ; 
they don’t understand it, and we cannot 
explain. I can only say that if any man 
had—well, I should not have hesitated a 
moment in knocking him down!” And 
Mr. Benthall, whose manner was disturbed, 
whose voice trembled, and whose face was 
very much flushed, was making rapidly to 
the door, when Marian called him back. 

“Tam sorry,” she said, very calmly, “that 
our last interview should have been so dis- 
agreeable. You will understand that, under 
present circumstances, your visits here, and 
your acquaintance with any of the inmates 
of this house, must cease.”’ 

Mr. Benthall looked as though about to 
speak, but he merely bowed and left the 
room. When the door closed behind him, 
Marian sank down into her chair, and 
burst into a flood of bitter tears. It was 








the second repulse she had met with that 
day, and she had not been accustomed to 
repulses, of late. 





THE OMNIBUS IN LONDON AND IN 
PARIS. 





Most persons who have sojourned in the capi- 
tals of England and France, and have availed 
themselves of the commercial comforts proper 
to either city, must have noted that the spacious 
and commodious vehicle, to which from its ca- 
tholic capacities the name ‘‘ omnibus” has been 
applied in both countries, plays a much more 
important part in Paris than in London. It is 
not too much to say that in the former you can 
go from anywhere to anywhere else, at a price 
which is not varied by the length of your jour- 
ney, whereas, in the latter, there is not only a 
variation of charge, but there are many points 
which, from certain other points, cannot be 
reached by omnibus at all. In Paris all classes 
are alike accommodated ; in London the most 
favoured class consists of the persons who have 
business in the city. On this account the Bank 
of England, as a city focus, can be reached from 
almost any district you could name, inhabited 
by business men, and on this account likewise 
the privileges of the Bank of England are ex- 
ceptional. 

The result of the London system, or rather 
want of system, is a great diversity in the small 
assemblies that travel at different hours by the 
same omnibuses. At the time when city 
men leave their residences at the West-end or 
in the suburbs, the vehicles which they use are 
crowded, and the same phenomenon is observed 
when the time for returning home has arrived. 
These city men comprise employers as well as 
clerks, and thus nine and ten A.M. and four and 
five P.M., or thereabouts, may be termed the aris- 
tocratic hours for those omnibuses that ply to 
and from the Bank of England, the morning 
hours being considered in reference to those 
who seek, and the afternoon hours to those who 
leave that important point. During the inter- 
mediate hours, and at those very hours when 
the course of the omnibus is contrary to the 
course of business, the travellers belong for the 
most part to a far humbler class, and are by no 
means numerous. And with the omnibuses 
that do not ply. city-wards this is almost always 
the case. Indeed, with the exception of per- 
sons who for some important reason are impelled 
towards the centre of traffic, every one who is 
in the slightest degree opulent and luxurious 
makes a point of patronising the more expensive 
cab. The cab will at any rate take us to any 
point we may choose to name, whereas the choice 
for the travellers by the omnibus is limited. 
Of course, we leave out of the account the 
state of traffic on Sundays and holidays, when 
the omnibuses that ply to and from the city 
are almost empty, and those that convey the 
passengers to Richmond, and other places of 
pleasant resort, are fuil. 

Now, in Paris the travellers by omnibus are 
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much more numerous, and comprise throughout 
the day a much more opulent class of persons 
than those who use a similar mode of locomo- 
tion in London. This fact may be ascribed, in 
a great measure, to a system of so-called ‘“ cor- 
respondances,” by means of which there is 
scarcely a point in Paris which is not connected 
with every other. When the point which the 
traveller desires to reach lies in the direct line 
of the omnibus which he takes, there is, of 
course, no difference between the practices of 
the two countries. It is when the point lies 
apart from the track of the omnibus that the 
difference begins. In that case the London 
traveller must consider where he must get 
out to complete his pilgrimage to the de- 
sired spot. He may perhaps be aware of an 
intermediate point, whence another omnibus 
will proceed to it directly ; or he may be con- 
vinced that a cab or a tedious journey on foot 
will be indispensable. At all events, a judicious 
choice of the course he ought to pursue de- 
mands an amount of topographical knowledge 
which cannot be expected in a casual visitor to 
the capital, or even in those confirmed Cock- 
neys whose London movements have been con- 
fined to a beaten track. 

The difficulty here indicated is met by the 
French system of ‘‘correspondances.” Paris is 
dotted all over with omnibus stations, which for 
some vehicles are starting points, for others 
houses of call. To one of these the traveller 
proceeds, in the first instance, and tells the 
official personage he finds there whither he de- 
sires to gd. If the spot does not lie in the route 
of the omnibus at this station, he is furnished 
not only with a ticket for his place, but another 
ticket entitling him to a seat in another omni- 
bus, which he will enter at an intermediate 
station, and, thence proceeding, will complete 
his journey. Let us make matters intelligible 
to purely British traders, by imagining a similar 
arrangement in London. The traveller, being 
at the Bank of England, would proceed to 
Russell-square—a journey which, according to 
the actual system, is altogether impossible. He 
would find a station erected (say) by the Wel- 
lington statue, and, armed with a “ correspon- 
dance,” would take an Oxford-street omnibus. 
The conductor would set him down at the most 
convenient intermediate station, which would 
be at the corner of the Gray’s Inn-road or South- 
ampton-street, and there he would find another 
omnibus, which would take him to Russell- 
square, or its immediate vicinity. This journey 
costs him no more than it would have done had 
the square in question lain on the route of the 
first vehicle. ‘The uniform fare from any given 
point to any other is thirty centimes, or three- 
pence, for an inside place ; twenty centimes, or 
twopence, for a seat on the roof. The first 
conductor alone receives money; the second 
receives, in its stead, the correspondance 
ticket. 

As crowding at French theatres is prevented 
by a regulation which compels every one to 
follow those who have reached the entrance 
before him, so that first come is sure to be first 





served, however strong the will and the muscles 
of second come may be; so also is crowding 
into omnibuses: prevented, though by a more 
elaborate arrangement. In a Parisian omnibus 
there are fourteen inside seats and twelve seats 
on the roof ; and the tickets are inscribed with 
numbers corresponding to this capacity, and 
must be used in rotation. For instance, the 
ticket you obtain at the station is numbered 
nine. ‘The omnibus that is about to start may 
have two vacant places, and if persons armed 
with tickets numbered seven and eight are not 
yet accommodated, their claim will be preferred 
to yours, and you must await the arrival of 
the next omnibus, when you will find your- 
self similarly privileged with regard to number 
ten. When the vehicle is empty, or compara- 
tively empty, this ticket system is not regarded. 
You may enter it without visiting the station 
at all, and the conductor, when you pay him 
the fare, will furnish you with correspondance 
tickets, if these are required, 

If we have made the French plan intelligible 
to our readers, they will at once perceive that 
in Paris the use of the omnibus is open to 
a larger number of persons than in London. 
We are compelled, in fairness, to admit that 
the city man, whose course is invariably from 
a populous suburb to the Bank, will find an 
advantage in the London system to which 
there is nothing comparable in Paris. Here 
we have direct routes only, from which we 
have no occasion to deviate, and probably 
in Paris there is no omnibus route at once so 
long and so direct as that which lies between 
Paddington and the Bank of England. In 
Paris the travellers who use correspondances 
are as much considered as anybody else, and 
these must be set down at the most convenient 
stations before the vehicle which they have en- 
tered in the first instance completes its journey. 
Hence there is much roundabout travelling un- 
known in England, the omnibus sometimes pro- 
ceeding southward, and then again northward, 
as if the place of final destination inscribed on 
the vehicle had been forgotten on the route. In 
short, the slight convenience of the few is sacri- 
ficed to the great convenience of the many, and 
this sacrifice the city gentleman, who belongs 
to the few par excellence, will probably not be 
disposed to admire. 

At the principal omnibus stations in Paris a 
little book is sold in which the merits of the 
English and French systems are compared in a 
very equitable way, on data obtained in the year 
1866. Its author is M. C, Lavollée, an admin- 
istrator of the Omnibus Company of Paris, 
who evidently speaks rather in an official than 
in a personal capacity, and its object is partly 
to show that the capitalist will find French 
omnibus shares a more profitable investment 
than the shares of the English company. With 
this object we have nothing to do. Those 
facts, which as presented by M. C. Lavollée, 
concern the general public—the people who 
trust their persons to the vehicle, not the per- 
sons who trust their money to the enterprise 
—alone come under our consideration. 
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According to M. C. Lavollée—who always 
speaks, be it remembered, with the year 1866 
before his eyes—the number of Jines taken by 
the General Omnibus Company of London, 
whose pre-eminence above. other omnibus 
proprietors is incontestable, is sixty-eight. 
But he remarks that these lines would not 
be considered so many from a French 
point of view. When one route is the mere 
continuation of another, these, according to 
the French routes, constitute but one line; 
whereas, it is otherwise here. Nor does the 
competition of the other omnibus proprietors 
necessarily bring with it increased accommoda- 
tion to the people of London, inasmuch as 
several vehicles, independent of each other, 
frequently take the same route, while some 
districts are altogether unprovided. An ob- 
servation made on London Bridge on the 
93rd of May, 1865, gave a transit of three 
thousand nine hundred omnibuses between 
the hours of nine A.M. and eleven P.M., that is 
to say, about two hundred and seventy-eight 
per hour, and more than four per minute. 
An observation made on Westminster Bridge 
on the 11th of the following June, and con- 
sequently in precisely the same season, gave 
a transit, between the corresponding hours, of 
five hundred and forty omnibuses, that is to 
say, about thirty-eight per hour. These sta- 
tistics forcibly illustrate what we have said 
above with regard to favoured routes. 

In London the omnibuses begin to run be- 
tween the hours of seven and eight in the 
morning, and some of the latest return home 
after midnight. But they are only in full 
activity from ten A.M. until between nine and 
ten P.M., after which latter hour there are no 
omnibuses running, save those bound for the 
remote suburbs. These are the statements 
made by M. Lavollée. I+ is bold to question 
so careful an observer, but we cannot help re- 
marking that ten o’clock in the morning seems 
rather a late hour for the commencement of 
expeditions to the city, and we know how im- 
portant these are in promoting omnibus traffic. 

In Paris the omnibuses begin to run before 
seven A.M., and most of the lines continue till 
after midnight. Sunday increases the French 
and diminishes the English traffic. This fact 
does not touch the question of accommoda- 
tion, but is to be attributed to the different 
habits of the two countries. 

The number of passengers carried by one 
vehicle is exactly the same in the two capitals, 
viz., twenty-six; but the distribution is dif- 
fererrt, inasmuch as there are twelve inside 
places in the London, and fourteen in the Pari- 
sian omnibus. Attempts have been made in 
Paris to find room for two additional outside 
passengers, and this would, of course, increase 
the total number to twenty-eight. ° 

The London omnibus, when empty, weighs 
only twelve hundred and fifty klogrammes, 
whereas the Parisian vehicle weighs sixteen 
hundred and twenty or sixteen hundred and 
thirty, the former figure corresponding to the 
newer, the latter to the older construction. 





(The kilogramme, it may be observed, is equal 
to rather less than two pounds and a quarter 
avoirdupois). This apparent advantage on the 
English side is attributed not only to the 
greater number of passengers accommodated 
inside the French vehicle, but also to the fact 
that nearly two inches more space is allowed for 
each person. Additional causes of the weight 
of the Paris omnibus are to be found in the 
dial, which registers the entrance of each pas- 
senger ; four lanterns, against which we can only 
set off a small inside lamp; and a casing of 
sheet iron, used to lessen the damage caused 
by collisions. ‘To the dial which we have just 
mentioned, and which in French is called 
“cadran,” there is nothing analogous in this 
country. All who know anything of Paris, 
are familiar with it as a matter of course; for 
those, not so privileged, the simple statement 
will suffice, that it is an apparatus worked by 
the mere entrance of the passengers, and that, 
as it records the number of travellers by me- 
chanical means, over which the conductor has 
no control, it necessarily makes fraud on his 
part a sheer impossibility. We learn from 
M. Lavollée that an attempt to introduce this 
useful institution by the General Omnibus 
Company of London was effectually resisted, not 
only by the conductors but also by the public. 
The fact is curious. That the conductors dis- 
liked such an application of practical science 
to the prevention of petty fraud seems natural 
enough; and if one of those useful members 
of society were represented on the stage of a 
transpontine theatre, slapping his left side, and 
declaring that the honour of a poor man was 
far superior to machinery, we have not the 
slightest doubt that a hearty round of applause 
would manifest the satisfaction of the gallery. 
But why the public, who are by no means the 
necessary allies of the conductor, should be 
equally sensitive on the subject, we cannot at 
all understand. Is it possible that the sharp 
tinkle, which marks the action of the machine, 
is found objectionable to fastidious ears ? 

This odd sympathy between passengers and 
conductors seems more difficult to explain, if 
we consider that in London the passengers can 
easily be defrauded by the conductor, whereas 
in Paris the conductor can cheat no one. 
The passenger in the French omnibus knows 
that however far he goes, he has only to 
pay thirty centimes (threepence) if he travels 
inside, and twenty (twopence) if he sits on 
the roof; but there is no such uniformity in 
England, where prices are roughly measured 
by distance. ‘The absence of uniformity 
favours imposition on travellers in general 
and on foreigners in particular, as M. Lavollée 
shrewdly observes, his remark being probably 
grounded on his own personal experience. 
‘The interior of the London omnibus is indeed 
decorated with a certain tin placard, on which 
the tariff of prices, as regulated by distance, 
is stated in the blackest black and the whitest 
white. But how many are the persons, English 
or foreign, who can exactly comprehend the 
tariff ? 
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The rapidity of the London omnibus exceeds 
that of the Parisian, the former travelling at 
the rate of from five to six English miles an 
hour (seldom six), that is to say, of from eight 
to nine and a half kilométres, whereas seven and 
a half kilométres is the extent of the French 
rate. To reduce this fact to its proper value, 
we should recollect that the English is, as we 
have said, lighter than the French vehicle, and 
take other circumstances into consideration. 
The slopes in London are less formidable, the 
streets are wider, and the passages are less 
numerous than in Paris. Stoppages are also 
less frequent. The system of ‘“ correspon- 
dances” forces the French omnibus to stop at 
various stations, thus causing a slight incon- 
venience, which is to be taken into account 
when the two systems are balanced with each 
other. 

When M. Lavollée compares the number of 
omnibus travellers in Paris with those in Lon- 
don during 1866, the advantage is unquestion- 
ably on the side of the former. Confining his 
observations to the London General Omnibus 
Company, he tells us, that whereas the com- 
pany with six hundred and two vehicles 
carried during the year forty-four millions 
three hundred and fifty thousand passengers, 
the Paris company, with six hundred and 
twenty-five vehicles carried one hundred and 
seven millions two hundred and two thousand, 
that is to say, considerably more than double 
the number. The searcher after truth will, 
like M. Lavollée, balance this fact with the 
circumstance, that in Paris there is nothing 
analogous to the penny-steamboat, or to the 
Metropolitan and North London Railways. 
The steamers which connect all the important 
points on the left bank of the Thames from 
London Bridge to Chelsea may easily be over- 
looked by many of the sojourners in London, 
but their importance, derived from rapidity 
and extreme cheapness, is immense. 

The accidents that occur in Paris, through 
the employment of the omnibus, are, according 
to M. Lavollée, more numerous than those that 
take place in London. To account for this 
difference he finds several reasons. - In the first 
place, the streets of our capital are broader and 
straighter than those of Paris, and the advantage 
on the side of London is not counterbalanced 
by the crowd of vehicles which are seen daily in 
the city, but which diminishes at a yery early 
hour in the evening. In the second place, M. 
Lavollée admits that both in skill and temper, 
the English drivers are far superior. to the 
French, and have to deal with more docile 
horses. A third cause of accident is the number 
of trucks and light carts frequently driven by 
women, which in Paris is greater than in Lon- 
don, and leads.to collisions by which the weaker 
side suffers. Fourthly —and this is an ad- 
vantage on the side of London, which at once 
strikes every Englishman at the very first walk 
which he takes in Paris, unless he confines 
himself to the Boulevards and such novelties 
as the Rue de Rivoli—our streets are, with ex- 
ceptions scarcely worth noting, uniformly pro- 





vided with foot-pavements on each side of the 
road, whereas, in many of the streets of the 
French capital, there is no such thing as a 
distinct path for pedestrians, but horse and 
foot move in the same track, the latter taking 
care of themselves as best they may. In the 
opinion of M. Lavollée, this Parisian order, or 
rather disorder of things, leads to a general 
habit of carelessness, which does not exist in 
London. The Briton, accustomed to find his 
foot-pavement everywhere, never thinks of 


leaving it; the Gaul, forced in many cases to | 


dispense with this luxury, does not always take 


advantage of it when it is offered, and hence | 
the carriage-roads of Paris are often thronged | 


with pedestrians, even where especial accommo- 
dation has been provided for them. ' 


Conning over the facts thus briefly enume- | 
rated, and perhaps consulting also his own | 


personal experience, the reader will perceive 
at a glance, that if the French streets were 
widened and uniformly provided with foot- 
pavements, the French drivers were better 
trained, and the traffic in light carts were di- 
minished, the comparison between London and 
Paris would show an unqualified advantage on 
the side of the latter, and, moreover, that the 
allowances made in favour of England were 
but trifling after all. 

Why, then, should we not adopt the Parisian 
mode without hesitation ? 

This question is not to be answered without 


grave deliberation. The great efficiency of the | 
Parisian scheme, and the perfection of itssystem | 


of correspondances, are the results of a mono- 
poly ; all the omnibuses in the French capital 
belonging to one company, with whom it is 


unlawful to compete. Now, to every thinking | 
Englishman the very word monopoly is sug- | 


gestive of fallacy, and whenever a particular 
case arises where protection in any form seems 


to have an advantage over free competition, he | 


will doubt whether a partial benefit is to be 


sought by the sacrifice of a grand principle. | 
Who can say that, properly developed, the | 
London system of free competition may not | 
ultimately attain in the small matter of the | 
omnibus, the same degree of perfection that in | 


Paris is enforced by monopoly ? 





NOBODY ABROAD. 


Very early in this present century, that is | 


to say, in the month of October, 1801, it 
occurred to Mr. Nosopy to visit the famous 


city of Paris. According to the Republican | 
calendar, which then obtained among our | 


neighbours, the month was not October, and 


the year was not 180]. The month was Bru- | 


maire, and the year was Ten of the Republic 
one and indivisible. But Mr. Nobody being an 
Englishman, the non-republican computation 


of time and season may be adopted. I call my | 


traveller Mr. Nobody because I have not the 


slightest idea who he was, whence-he came, or | 
whither—when he returned from his Parisian | 


tour—he went. He was certainly not Tom 
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Paine, but I am not prepared to assert that he 
might not have been the author of Junius, 
taking a shady and secretive holiday, according 
‘to his inscrutable wont. He wrote a book 
about his travels, entitled, ‘‘ A Rough Sketch 
of Modern Paris,” and he caused it to be pub- 
lished anonymously, in a thin octavo, by a book- 
seller in St. Paul’s-churchyard. He did not 
even fayour the public with his initials, or with 
three asterisks, or with a Greek or Roman 
pseudonyme. At the end of four pages of 
preface he signs himself ‘‘ the author,” which, 
in default of any other explanation, is, to say 
the least, baffling. To increase the bewilder- 
ment of posterity, the work of this occult tra- 
veller takes the form of a series of letters, 
addressed to a friend, who is qualified as ‘‘ My 
Dear Sir ;” but who “ My Dear Sir” was is un- 
known to Everybody—except Nobody. At the 
conclusion of each of his letters Mr. Nobody 
observes, ‘* As soon as I have anything to com- 
municate, I shall write again. In the mean 
time I take my leave, and am, &c.” What are 
you to do with an author who persists in saying 
that he is et cetera? 

Mr. Nobody, however, is not to be neglected : 
for two reasons: the first,,that he has drawn a 
very curious and interesting picture of Paris, 
as it appeared to an Englishman during the 
brief peace, or rather truce, of Amiens; the 
second that, his obstinate anonymity notwith- 
standing, Mr. Nobody’s pages are fruitful of 
internal evidence that he must have been Some- 
body, and somebody of note, too. He had a 


wife who shared his pleasures and his hardships. 
He was on visiting terms with His Britannic 
Majesty’s ambassador in Paris, and was pre- 


sented at the Tuileries. Mrs. Nobody even 
dined there. _ Finally, he took his own carriage 
abroad with him, and his letters of credit on 
his bankers were illimitable. 

On the twenty-sixth of October he left the 
York House at Dover, and embarked on board 
a neutral vessel, which he was compelled to 
hire, no English packet-boat being yet per- 
mitted to enter a French port. After asmooth 
and pleasant passage of four hours, Mr. No- 
body found himself at Calais. As soon as the 
vessel entered the port, two Custom House 
officers in military uniform came on board, and 
took down the names of the passengers. One 
of them retired, to make ‘his report to the 
municipality of Calais, while the other re- 
mained on board.to prevent any of the pas- 
sengers from landing. While the French 
douanier was on shore, Calais pier was crowded 
by spectators, the greater part of whom were 
military men. They seemed to derive great 
gratification from staring at the English ladies, 
and from examining the body of Mr. Nobody’s 
carriage, which was hung on the deck of the 
ship ; while Mr. N. himself was equally enter- 
tained with the great moustaches—the italics 
are his own—of the grenadiers, the wooden 
shoes of the peasants, and the close caps of the 
grisettes. 

The douanier returning on board, Mr. No- 
body and suite were permitted to touch the 











territory of the republic, and, escorted by a 
guard of bourgeois, desperately ragged as to 
uniform, were marched from the quay to the 
Custom House, from the Custom House to the 
mayor, and from the mayor to the Commissary 
of Police. At each of these offices, examina- 
tions—oral, impedimental, and personal—were 
made. Mr. Nobody was fain not only to sur- 
render his passport, but also his pocket-book 
and letters. ‘The last-named were returned on 
the following day. These little police ameni- 
ties coming to an end about seven P.M., Mr. 
Nobody was then free to sit down to an excel- 
lent dinner at the celebrated hotel formerly 
kept by Dessein, now succeeded by his nephew 
Quillacq—a very respectable man, who met 
Mr. N. at landing, and, with the utmost civility 
and attention, took care of his carriage and 
baggage. The Unknown wished to set out on 
the following morning for Paris, but, according 
to respectable M. Quillacq, that was a simple 
impossibility ; for, although the Unmentioned 
had brought with him a passport in due form 
from M. de Talleyrand, countersigned by M. 
Otto, the French minister in London, and 
backed by his Britannic Majesty’s own gracious 
licence to travel in foreign parts, it was neces- 
sary to have all these documents exchanged for 
a laissez-passer from the mayor of Paris, 

Mr. N. accordingly passed the whole of the 
next day in Calais, and on Wednesday morning, 
accompanied by ‘ Mrs. ”, he left Calais, 
with post-horses. Why won't he call her his 
Araminta, or his Sophonisba? Betsy Jane, 
even, would be preferable to this colourless 
‘“* Mrs. ”. The roads were very bad, ‘par- 
ticularly near Boulogne ; the posting charges 
were moderate—six livres, or five shillings, a 
stage of five miles ;—say a shilling a mile. How 
much is first-class fare by the Great Northern 
of France, in 1869? About twopence-half- 
penny. 

Montreuil, where the travellers were to sleep, 
was not reached until sunset. Here was found 
excellent accommodation ‘at the inn cele- 
brated by Sterne.” The Reverend Mr. Yorick 
seems to have been the Murray of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the present one, 
and it is astonishing that his publishers did not 
put forth an advertising edition of the Senti- 
mental Journey. At Montreuil, Mr. N. (the 
rogue!), in true Yorick-like spirit, noticed ‘* the 
smiling attention of two very pretty girls who 
acted as waiters.” He omits to state whether 
Mrs. noticed their smiling attention. The 
next day, through a fine country and bad roads, 
Amiens was reached. The cultivation by the 
wayside was good; the peasants were well 
clad ; the beggars were numerous. The waiters, 
postboys, and landlords, were everywhere re- 
markably civil, and expressed their joy at 
seeing ‘* Milords Anglais” once more among 
them. Can Mr. Nobody have been a Noble- 
man, and Mrs. only a shallow delusion 
veiling an actual Ladyship? His Lordship— 
I mean his Nonentity — remarked that the 
lower classes were more respectful than before 
the revolution. The reason appeared to him 
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obvious. ‘The old nobility treated their infe- 
riors with jocular familiarity—the familiarity 
which, it may be, bordered on contempt—and 
the inferiors, mere thralls and bondsmen as 
they were, took trifling verbal liberties with 
their lords. Did not something akin to this 
prevail in Scotland during the last century, and 
is it not very well illustrated in Dean Ramsay’s 
story of the Scotch lord who picks up a farthing 
in the sight of a beggar? ‘ Earl!” cries out 
the gaberlunzie man, “gie us the siller.” 
“Na, na,” replies his lordship, pocketing the 
coin, ‘‘ fin’? a baubee for yoursel’, puir bodie.” 
When the social gulf between classes is unfa- 
thomable, do we not sometimes affect to shake 
hands across it? But when we stand foot to 
foot—‘t mensch zu mensch,” as Schiller has it— 
on the same earth, do we not often feel in- 
clined to shake our fists in each other's faces ? 
‘‘The loss of their rank,” observes Mr. No- 
body, ‘“‘has compelled the higher classes to 
command respect by a distance of manner, 
which has, of course, produced a similar course 
of conduct in the persons beneath them.” But 
for that merciless date — 1801— one would 
think that Mr. Nobody had travelled in the 
State of Virginia since the abolition of slavery. 
The planters are no longer hail fellow well 
met with their serfs, and enfranchised Sambo 
no longer addresses the white man as ‘‘ Mas’r,” 
but as ‘* Sa.” Liberty is a wonderful teacher 
of etiquette. 

At Amiens the Unknown drove to the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, where he was magnificently and 
miserably lodged. ‘The windows and doors 
declined to keep out the wind and rain; the 
fires were bad, and the supper was worse ; nor 
was the final touch of extravagant charges 
wanting. The journey was resumed on Friday 
morning ; the beauty of the country and the 
badness of the roads increasing at every step. 
At length the weary travellers clattered into 
Chantilly, found a comfortable bed, and, on 
Saturday morning, visited the ‘ magnificent 
ruins” of the Palace of Chantilly. ‘The superb 
edifice of the stables only remained intact. 
The government of the First Consul had for- 
bidden the sale of these buildings, and the 
mistress of the inn told Mr. Nobody, with 
tears in her eyes, that had Napoleon been at 
the head of affairs only six months sooner, the 
palace also would havé been rescued from de- 
struction. J 

A little way out of Chantilly, a fine paved 
road commenced, extending to Paris, which 
city Mr. Nobody reached at two P.M. on 
Saturday. He had been three and a half days 
and three nights on the road. At the Paris 
barrier, passports were asked for, but were at 
once and civilly returned. ‘ Carriages,” Mr. 
N. adds, “‘ are no longer stopped, as formerly, 
in every town, to be searched for contraband 
goods; but turnpikes are numerous and ex- 
pensive.” On entering Paris, the travellers 
drove to several hotels before they could pro- 
cure accommodation, and such as they at last 
found was wretched. Many of the hotels had 
been stripped during the revolution, and had 








not been refurnished; and the few remaining 
in proper gear were crowded by foreigners, 
who, since the peace, had flocked hither in 
vast numbers from every country in the world. 
Mr. Nobody very strongly advises persons in- 
tending to visit Paris to write some days be- 
forehand to their correspondents, if they desire 
to be comfortably lodged on their arrival. The 
Mysterious Man was not, however, disheart- 
ened by the badness of the inn. So soon as he 
had changed his attire, he hastened to call on 
M. Perregaux, his banker, who, notwithstand- 
ing his recent promotion to the rank of senator, 
was as civil and obliging asever. Mr. Nobody 
must have been Somebody. See how civil 
everybody was to him! 

I have been an unconscionable time bringing 
this shadowy friend of mine from Calais to 
Paris ; but I hold this record of his experiences 
to be somewhat of the. nature of a Text, on 
which a lay-sermon might be preached to the 
great edification of modern, fretful, and 
grumbling travellers. ‘ Young sir,” I would 
say, were it my business to preach, the which, 
happily, it is not: ‘modern young British 
tourist, take account of the four days’ suffer- 
ings of Mr. Nobody,and Mrs. Dash, and learn 
patience and contentment. Some eighty hours 
did they pass in hideous discomfort, on dolo- 
rous roads, or in unseemly hostelries. Much 
were they baited anent passports : much were 
they exercised in consequence of the stiff-neck- 
edness of that proud man the mayor of Calais. 
How many times, for aught we know, may not 
their linchpins have disappeared, their traces 
snapped, their axles parted? Who shall say 
but that their postilions, although civil, smelt 
fearfully of garlic, and (especially during the 
stages between Beauvais and St. Denis) be- 
came partially overcome by brandy? St. Denis 
has always been notorious for the worst brandy 
in Europe. And the dust! And the beggars! 
But for the ‘ smiling attentions’ of those two 
pretty waiter girls at Montreuil, I tremble to 
think upon what might have been the temper 
of Mr. Nobody when he found himself, at last, 
in Paris. Thus he of 1801. This is how your 
grandpapa, your uncle William, went to Paris ; 
but how fares it with you, my young friend? 
You designed, say on Friday afternoon last, to 
take three days’ holiday. You would have a 
‘run over to Paris,’ you said. You dined at 
six P.M. on Friday at the Junior Juvenal Club, 
Pall-mall. You smoked your habitual cigar ; 
you played your usual gameé of billiards after 
dinner. It was many minutes after eight when 
you found yourself, with a single dressing-bag 
for luggage, at Charing-cross terminus. You 
took a ‘first-class return’ for Paris; for which 
you paid, probably, much less than Mr. No- 
body disbursed for the passage of himself and 
his high-hung carriage (to say nothing of Mrs. 
Dash) from Dover to Calais. A couple of 
hours of the express train’s fury brought you, 
that Friday night, to Dover—brought you to 
the Admiralty pier, to the very verge and brink 
of the much-sounding sea, and bundling you, 
so to speak, down some slippery steps, sent 
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you staggering on board a taut little steamer, 
which, having gorged certain mail-bags, pro- 
ceeded to fight her way through the biggest 
waves. In two hours afterwards you were at 
Calais. No passports, no botheration with 
municipalities, commissaires, or stiff - necked 
mayors awaited you. Another express train 
waited for you, giving you time to despatch a 
comfortable supper; and by seven o'clock on 
Saturday morning you were in Paris. You 
went to the Porte St. Martin on Saturday 
night, and to Mabille afterwards. On Sunday 
I hope you went to church, and perhaps you 
went to Versailles. On Monday you had a 
good deal of boulevard shopping to get through, 
for your sisters, or for the Mrs. Dash of the 
future; and, after a comfortable five o'clock 
dinner at the Café Riche on Monday afternoon, 
you found yourself shortly after seven P.M. at 
the Chemin de Fer du Nord, and, by six o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, you were back again at 
Charing-cross or at Victoria. Arrived there, 
you had yet a florin and a fifty centime piece 
left of the change fora ten-pound note. And yet 
you murmur and grumble. You have spoken 
heresy against the harbour-master of Dover. 
You have hurled bitter words at the directors 
of the South-Eastern Railway Company, and 
have made mock of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover. Thrice have you threatened to write 
to the Times. Once did you propose to ‘ punch’ 
the head of an obnoxious waiter at the Calais 
buffet.” To this purport I could say a great 
deal if I preached sermons. 

My esteemed friend Mr. Nobody abode in 
Paris for full six months; but the amount of 
sight-seeing he went through was so vast and 
his account thereof is so minute that, for rea- 
sons of space, I do not dare to follow him 
from each Parisian pillar to its corresponding 
post. I can only briefly note that he attended 
a sitting of the legislative body in the ci-devant 
Palais Bourbon, and that he paid five francs 
for admission to the gallery. Drums and fifes 
announced the approach of the legislators, and 
a guard of honour, consisting of an entire 
regiment, escorted them. The president having 
taken the chair, more drums and fifes pro- 
claimed the arrival of three counsellors of state, 
bearing a message from the government. These 
high republican functionaries were preceded 
by ushers wearing Spanish hats with tri- 
coloured plumes; the counsellors themselves 
were dressed in scarlet cloth, richly embroi- 
dered. ‘They ascended the tribune, read their 
message, and made three separate speeches on 
the subject of honour, glory, and France; 
whereafter the legislative body, with loud cries 
of “Vive le Premier Consul!” ‘Vive Ma- 
dame Bonaparte!” separated. It was the last 
day of the session. Abating the scarlet coats 
and the Spanish hats of the huissiers, the break 
up of a parliamentary session in 1801 must 
have very closely resembled that which we see 
in the French Corps Législatif, in 1869. Mr. 
Nobody went away much pleased, especially 
with the admiration bestowed by his neigh- 
bours in the gallery on Lord Cornwallis, who 
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was present among the corps diplomatique, 
and for whom Mr. Nobody seems himself to 
have entertained an affection bordering on 
adoration. ‘Yes, yes,” cried an enthusiastic 
republican near him, “ That tall man is Milord 
Cornwallis. He has a fine figure. He looks 
like a military man. He has served in the 
army. Is it not true, sir? Look at that little 
man near him. What a difference! What a 
mean appearance !” 

Mr. Nobody was in one aspect an exceptional 
Englishman. He appears to have been imbued 
with a sincere admiration for the talents of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and even to have had 
some liking for the personal character of that 
individual. ‘ My dear sir,” he writes to that 
Nameless friend of his on the sixth of De- 
cember, ‘‘ my curiosity is at length gratified. 
I have seen Bonaparte. You will readily con- 
ceive how much pleasure I felt to-day in 
beholding, for the first time, this extraordinary 
man, on whose exertions the fate of France, 
and in many respects that of Europe, may be 
said to depend.” Mr. N. was fortunate enough 
to obtain places in the apartments of Duroc, 
governor of the Tuileries, from which he wit- 
nessed a review in the Carrousel. The Con- 
sular, soon to become the Imperial, Guard were 
inspected by the Master of France, then in the 
thirty-third year of his age. He was mounted 
ona white charger. As he passed several times 
before Mr. Nobody's window, that Impalpa- 
bility had ample leisure to observe him ; and it 
appears to me that the portrait he has drawn 
of the First Consul, then in the full flush of 
his fame, undarkened by D’Enghien’s murder, 
Pichegru’s imputed end, eee divorce, 
is sufficient to rescue Mr. Nobody's notes from 
oblivion. ‘His complexion,” writes the Un- 
known, “is remarkably sallow: his coun- 
tenance expressive, but stern; his figure 
lithe, but well made; and his whole person, 
like the mind which it contains, singular 
and remarkable. If 1 were compelled to 
compare him to any one, I should name 
Kemble, the actor. Though Bonaparte is 
less in size, and less handsome than that 
respectable performer, yet, in the sonstruction 
of the features and the general expression, 
there is a strong resemblance. ‘The picture of 
Bonaparte at the review, exhibited some time 
back in Piccadilly,* and the bust in Sévres 
china, which is very common in Paris, and has 
probably become equally so in London” (it was 
soon to be superseded by Gillray’s monstrous 
caricatures of the Corsican Ogre), “are the 
best likenesses I have seen. As to his dress, 
he wore the grand costume of his office, that is 
to say, a scarlet velvet coat, profusely em- 
broidered with gold. To this he had added 
leather breeches, jockey boots, and a little 





* This picture was by Carle Vernet, the father of 
Horace, and was exhibited at Fores’s—ancestor of the 
present well-known print-seller. At Fores’s, just eight 
years previously, had been on view an engraving of the 
execution of Louis the Sixteenth, by Isaac Cruikshank 
(father of our George), and a “ working model” of the 
guillotine. 
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plain cocked-hat, the only ornament to which 
was a national cockade. His hair, unpow- 
dered, was cut close to his neck.” Now this 
(excuse the anachronism) is a perfect photo- 
graph, and might serve as a guide to any 
English artist desirous of emulating as a Napo- 
leographer, the achievements of Meissonnier or 
Gerome. We have had, from English painters, 
Napoleon in blue, in green, in a grey great- 
coat, in his purple coronation robes, even 
in the striped nankeen suit of his exile on 
the Rock. But the great enemy of England 
in scarlet! the vanquished of Waterloo in a 
red coat! But for Mr. Nobody’s testimony I 
should just as soon have imagined George the 
Third with a Phrygian cap over his wig, or the 
Right Honourable William Pitt weathering 
the storm as a sans culotte. 

Again did Mr. Nobody see the Corsican, and 
at his own house—in the audience hall of the 
Tuileries. Mr. Jackson was minister plenipo- 
tentiary from England prior to Lord Whit- 
worth’s coming; and to Mr. Jackson did Mr. 
Nobody apply to obtain presentation at the 
court of the First Consul. His name—what 
was his name ?—being accordingly sent in to 
Citizen Talleyrand, three years afterwards to 
be Prince of Beneventum, minister of foreign 
affairs, Mr. N. drove to the Tuileries at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and was ushered into 
a small apartment on the ground-floor, called 
the Saloon of the Ambassadors, where the 
foreign ministers and their respective country- 
men waited until Napoleon was ready to 
receive them. Chocolate, sherbet, and liqueurs 
in abundance having been handed around—a 
hint for St. James’s Palace in ’69—the doors, 
after an hour’s interval, were thrown open, 
and the guests ascended the grand staircase, 
which was lined by grenadiers with their arms 
grounded. Passing through four or five rooms, 
in each of which was an officer’s guard, who 
saluted the strangers, the cortége came into the 
presence chamber. Here stood Bonaparte, be- 
tween Cambacérés, the second, and Lebrun, the 
third consul. The triumvirs were all in full fig 
of scarlet velvet and gold. The generals, sena- 
tors, and counsellors of state who surrounded 
Napoleon made way for the foreigners, and 
a circle was immediately formed, the nation- 
alities ranging themselves behind their proper 
ministers. The Austrian ambassador stood on 
the right of the First.Consul; next to him 
Mr. Jackson; then Count Lucchesini, the 
Prussian minister; and next to him the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange, who was to 
be presented that day, and who was not 
to meet Napoleon again until Waterloo. In 
compliment to the Dutch prince, Napoleon, 
contrary to his practice, began the audience on 
his side the circle. He spoke some time to the 
son of the deposed Stadtholder, and seemed 
anxious to make his awkward and extraordinary 
situation as little painful to him as: possible. 
According to Mr. Nobody, the Napoleonic 
blandishments were lost on his Batavian high- 
ness, who was sulky and silent. In passing 
each foreign minister, the First Consul received 
the individuals of each respective nation with 





the greatest ease and dignity. Where had he 
learnt all this ease and dignity, this young 
soldier of thirty-two? From the goatherds of 
Corsica? From the snuffy old priests who 
were his tutors at Brienne? From the bom- 
hardiers at Toulon? In the camps of Italy? 
From the Sphinx in Egypt ? From Talma the 
actor, who, when the conqueror was poor, had 
often given him the dinner he lacked? When 
it came to Mr. Jackson’s turn, sixteen English 
were presented. After he had spoken to five 
or six of their number, Napoleon remarked, 
‘‘ with a smile which is peculiarly his own, and 
which changes a countenance usually stern into 
one of great mildness: ‘I am delighted to see 
here so many English. I hope our union may 
be of long continuance. We are the two most 
powerful and most civilised nations in Europe. 
We should unite to cultivate the arts, and 
sciences, and letters; in short, to improve the 
happiness of human nature.’” In about two 
years after this interview, Englishmen and 
Frenchmen were cultivating the arts and 
sciences, and doing their best to improve the 
happiness of human nature, by cutting each 
other’s throats in very considerable numbers. 
Did Napoleon really mean what he said? Was 
he really anxious to be our friend, if we would 
only let him? Or was he then, and all times, 
a Prodigious Humbug ? 

Mrs. Dash was to have her share in the hos- 
pitalities of the Tuileries. Returning home 
from viewing the sights one afternoon at half- 
past four o'clock, Mr. N. found a messenger 
who was the bearer of an invitation to Mrs. 
Dash, asking her to dinner that very day at 
five. ‘The lady dressed in haste, and drove to 
the palace. She returned, enraptured. The 
entertainment was elegant; the sight superb. 
More than two hundred persons sat down to 
dinner in a splendid apartment. The company 
consisted, besides Napoleon’s family, of the 
ministers, the ambassadors, several generals, 
senators, and other constituted authorities. 
There were only fifteen ladies present. All 
the English ladies who had been presented to 
Madame Bonaparte were asked ; but only two 
of their number remained in Paris. The dinner 
was served entirely on gold and silver plate, 
and Sevres china: the latter bearing the letter 
B on every dish; the central plateau was 
covered with moss, out of which arose innu- 
merable natural flowers, the odour of which 
perfumed the whole room. The First Consul 
and Madame Bonaparte conversed very affably 
with those around them. The servants were 
numerous, splendidly dressed, and highly at- 
tentive, and the dinner lasted more than two 
hours. Seven years ago, the lord of this sump- 
tuous feast had been glad to pick up the 
crumbs from an actor’s table, and vegetated in 
a garret in Paris, had haunted the ante-cham- 
bers of the War Minister in vain, had revolved 
plans of offering his sword to the Grand Turk 
if he could only procure a new pair of boots 
wherein to make his voyage to Constantinople. 
O the ups and downs of fortune! The First 
Consul was fated to invite few more English- 
men to dinner. But he was doomed to dine 
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with us, not as a host, but as an unwilling 
guest. I can picture him in the cabin of the 
Northumberland, rising wearily from heavy 
joints to avoid heavier drinking, and the ad- 
miral and his officers scowling at him because 
he wouldn’t stop and take t’other bottle. 
“The General,” pointedly remarked Sir George 
| Cockburn, once when his captive rose from 

table, and fled from port and sherry, “has 
|| evidently not studied politeness in the school 

of Lord Chesterfield.” The poor temperate 
Italian, to whose pale cheek a single glass of 
champagne would bring a flush! Yet Mr. 
Nobody thought him dignity and politeness 
| itself; and my private opinion is that Mr 
|| Nobody knew what was what. 





THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 


THERE’s a checkmate universal 
In this blind old world of ours, 
The earth has lost its vigour, 
Men’s brains have lost their powers. 
Alas! for the young fruits blighted, 
And the flowers that cannot bloom ! 
Alas! for the lack of air and of sun, 
Alas! for the lowering gloom. 
Alas! for the thirsty barrens, 
And the moors that yield no corn ! 
Alas! for the lingering harvests, 
And the still delaying morn ! 
By millions starve the beggars 
Around the untilled downs, 
And the orphans weep in the alleys 
Of the rich and sumptuous towns. 
There’s a checkmate universal, 
In this deaf old world of ours, 
The earth has lost its vigour, 
Men’s brains have lost their powers. 
Yet I hear an angel crying, 
“‘ Away to the Virgin Land, 
Away to the boundless prairie, 
Fresh from God's shaping hand.” 
And I see the Eastern sunbeams 
Point to the broad free West, 
And I watch the sea birds leading 
To the golden realms of rest. 
There’s a checkmate universal, 
In this dumb old world of ours, 
The earth has lost its vigour, 
Men’s brains have lost their powers. 
Yet I know the flowering prairies 
Shall soon roll with the ripening grain, 
And-the merry streams flow lavish 
Over the desert plain. 
Break up old types, my brothers, 
Pave roads with Pharaoh’s bones, 
Hew from the pyramids of the Past 
The Future’s temple stones. 





| LOOKING IN AT SHOP WINDOWS. 


THERE are some persons to whom shop 
| windows afford a perpetual and an inex- 
haustible feast. They will saunter slowly 
| along the streets for hours, stopping when- 
| ever the fancy takes them, and will criti- 
cally and exhaustively inspect the contents 
of any window that may strike them, with- 
out the least reference to the nature of the 
articles on view. Such persons will wander 





from the window of the photograph dealer 
to the window of the jeweller, and from the 
window of the tobacconist to the window of 
the hair-dresser, deriving equal satisfac- 
tion from all. Neither is it necessary that 
these wanderers should be blessed with 
abundant leisure. For, although there is 
doubtless much pleasure to be derived from 
having plenty of time on your hands, and a 
long street full of attractive shops before 
you, there is, perhaps, a keener relish in the 
contemplation of shop shows when you are 
pressed for time. More especially is this 
the case when you are engaged in the trans- 
action of some other person’s business. It 
has been remarked that there is no one 
more industrious in his attendance at all 
kinds of street shows than the doctor's 
boy; while the youth who brings the news- 
paper from round the corner may frequently 
be noticed whitening the end of his nose 
against the windows of the local shops, 
entirely oblivious of the customer and of 
the customer’s desire for the day’s news. 
This peculiarity may be noticed in all 
classes of society. You shall meet in Fleet- 


street, London City, in the morning, the 


hurrying army of clerks. They walk 
briskly and with determination, as men 
having no time to lose. Their eyes are 
fixed cityward, and to reach their destina- 
tion appears to be their only aim. Shop 
windows are the last things they are think- 
ing of. So, at least, it would appear. But 
follow one of these but a short distance, 
and you will presently see him start 
suddenly, take one or two faltering steps, 
turn abruptly, and make eagerly for a shop 
just left behind. He doesn’t want to buy 
anything; something in the window has 
caught his eye, and, at all costs, he must 
inspect it. it is of little use for him, after 
this, to attempt to resume the brisk pace of 
a minute ago. The spell is on him, and he 
must dawdle and stare, even at the risk of 
unpunctuality and reproof. So the mer- 
chant, his employer, hastening from his 
office and making for ’Change, frequently 
pulls up to inspect something that he has 
no intention whatever of purchasing, 
totally regardless of the important con- 
tracts awaiting completion. At the west 
end of the town, people have more leisure ; 
but even there business has to be trans- 
acted, and the shops at Charing-cross 
and Parliament-street (notoriously busi- 
ness neighbourhoods), are continually sur- 
rounded by respectable gentlemen of all 
ages, who will clearly be late for the ap- 
pointments they are on their way to keep. 
To this noble band of contemplative 
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observers we are proud to belong. From 
the earliest periods of our existence we 
have been the victim of this fascina- 
tion. In our early youth we fell into the 
toils of a shop window in a mouldy street 
—it was mouldy then, and is a shade 
mouldier now—near Albany-street, Re- 
gent’s-park, N.W. It was not N.W. then, 
but it is N.W. now. The shop was a dim 
little shop inside, and the front had no pre- 
tensions to decorative merit of any sort. 
The window-panes were small, and were 
cleaned at very remote and uncertain inter- 
vals. The window was only to be ap- 
proached across a terrific grating, from 
which several bars were missing, and which 
seemed to be on the point of giving way, 
and precipitating the boys who always 
covered it, into the area beneath. Unhal- 
lowed smells arose constaritly from this 
area. Water trickled frequently into it 
from the defective gutter on the roof, after 
having dropped on the boys on the way. 
It was altogether scarcely the sort of situa- 
tion to be selected for a comfortable view. 
The attractions that chained us to the 
spot, despite all dangers and difficulties, 
would not have been obvious to the casual 
observer. A few cheap weekly illustrated 
papers, some hoop-sticks and whips, a 
forlorn doll or so, and two or three bottles 
of highly coloured sweets would have been 
the first important objects visible. But it 
was for none of these articles we cared. 
It is true that some of the pictures in 
the weekly miscellanies gratified us ex- 
ceedingly ; the pistol and dagger work 
in those productions always being dear to 
the boyish mind. It is also true that, in 
a general way, we felt no contempt for 
sweets; but here they were as nothing. 
Skelt was the attraction of this window. 
Skelt was the magician who enthralled us. 
Here were Skelt’s treasures in any quantity. 
Skelt’s characters in the Miller and his 
Men ; in my Poll and my Partner Joe, for 
eighteenpence; in Blue Beard, for two 
shillings (processions and elephants were 
expensive even in Skelt); in the Forest 
of Bondy, delightful play, but difficult 
to manage, by reason of the impossi- 
bilities required to be done by a limp 
dog; extra sheets of wings, slides, lamps; 
drop scenes, exquisitely drawn, as we 
thought, and only awaiting the painter’s 
(our) art to eclipse the feebler productions, 
as they seemed to us then, of a Stanfield or 
a Roberts. What a shop window! Didn’t 
we know that that parce! in blue paper con- 
tained blue fire; that that other parcel, in 





red paper, held a powder which, kindled in | 


one of those flat little iin pans yonder, would 
produce a crimson light, and smoke enough 
to suffocate our dearest relations and friends? 
That Dutch metal we knew what to do with ; 
the powdered glass in the jar would (ex- 
perience told us), make beautiful spangles, 
if sprinkled over the lightly gummed tunic 
of Hardiknute in Oneo’clock, or the Knight 
and the Wood Demon, and would impart to 
him a ravishing surface, something between 
the track of a slug or a snail, and the celestial 
sheen upon a Bath bun. It was happiness 
merely to gaze on these treasures, and to 
feast, in imagination, on the splendour with 
which the dramas should be produced 
under our management, as soon as ever (if 
ever) the treasury should be full enough to 
justify the preliminary outlay. But if this 


shop window were delightful to us from the | 


outside, what was it from the inside? 
Whenever we received from enlightened 
capitalists, who had proper ideas how boys 
should be treated, the grateful tip, we flew 
to Fairy-street, Albany-street (we have for- 
gotten what its real name was then, and the 
Board of Works has changed it since), and 
enjoyed ourselves thoroughly. Long con- 
sideration was necessary before a decision 
could be arrived at. careful manager 
must not decide rashly. 
were earnestly examined. As we remem- 
ber, we usually selected those in which 


small characters (supposed to be large | 
characters in perspective) had to cross a | 


bridge, or row in a boat, at the back of the 
scene. The delight of the stage-direction 
—“‘ small millers in plate five cross set piece, 
plate three,” — was intense; and in the 
Miller’s Maid we obeyed the command, 


“* Put on small Giles and George struggling, | 
plate seven,” with rapture: albeit, the | 


manual substitution before the eyes of any 
grown-up critic, of George and Giles strug- 
gling, for George and Giles in the highest 
state of devoted friendship, was usually con- 
sidered to require explanatory statements 
from the management not conducive to 


poetical effect. When the final selection | 
was made, and all our money spent—we | 


took care not to retain a farthing, and if the 


play were not costly enough, would reck- | 


lessly buy extra sheets of supers—we had 


weeks of joyous preparation, followed by a | 
few days of unceasing performance, until | 
we thirsted for fresh managerial triumphs, | 


and would repair once more to Fairy-street 
to gaze with covetous eyes on fresh Skelts 


and dramas new. Who was Skelt? Does | 
he still exist, or does his place (where was | 
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it ?) know him no more? In the course of 
our researches in shop windows, we have 
been pained in these degenerate times by an 
absence of Skelt’s characters and scenes, 
and fear that boys’ theatres, common in 
our youth, are now but rare. Better or 
more amusing toy no boy can have, how- 
ever; and if paint, gum, and lamp-oil, do 
occasionally play havoc with clothes, still, 
painting, pasting, and cutting out, have at 
any rate, the great advantage of ensuring 
quiet in the house—a point of some im- 
portance in a house much blessed with boys. 
Our shop in Fairy-street knows Skelt no 
more—has gone out of the trade altogether, 
as Skelt himself would seem to have done. 
It is a small greengrocer’s now, with an 
open front full of greens and carrots. Alas! 
Skelt never dealt in greens and carrots, ex- 
cept in his celebrated scene of “ Green- 
grocer’s Shop and Lawyer’s Office” in the 
Pantomime of Harlequin Philip Quarll, and 
then the greens and carrots fiew up into the 
moon, and the moon came down into the 
greengrocer’s window, and rolled (or ought 
to have rolled, but they were always stiff 
and wouldn’t work) two goggle eyes. 
There was a shop in the High-street of 
the town in which stands the public school 
where we were supposed to be educated, 
that was an endless delight to us. Its pro- 
prietor was in the sporting line—the young 
gentlemen of the school were at that time 
of a sporting turn—and combined the arts 
of taxidermy with a little ratting, a little 
pigeon flying, and (our later wisdom sug- 
gests) a good deal of poaching. Stuffed 
animals, which we then thought marvels 
of life-like art, adorned the windows of this 
little shop. The celebrated dog Jimmy, 
holding in his mouth a rat of which he ap- 
peared entirely untonscious, gazed at us 
blandly from behind the glass of his little 
wooden case; and if it were too obvious that 
Jimmy’s eyes were the products of art and 
not of nature, yet his skin was beautifully 
smooth and his teeth were highly satisfac- 
tory. Birds, of all sizes and colours, stalked 
or hovered, behind other glasses, in atti- 
tudes eminently impossible, and were 
eagerly bought up by the young gentlemen 
with a view to the adornment of their 
rooms. The fish were not so gratifying ; 
they were very horny and varnishy ; but we 
were always pleased with the ingenious 
devices of the artist for conveying to our 
minds the idea that the rigid monster was 
still lithely disporting himself in his native 
element. A little sand, a pebble or two, 
three or four rushes, and some faint blue 











lines painted at the back of the box, and 
there you were! The bottom of the river 
to the life! There was a little yard behind 
this shop where were kept rats, owls, dor- 
mice, and other small deer charming to the 
boyish mind. Some of the young gentle- 
men who were possessed of dogs, used to 
keep them, as it were at livery, here—not 
being allowed to keep them in masters’ 
houses—and used to bring their friends here 
to behold their dogs kill rats: a feat they 
never accomplished in our time. In a corner 
was kept for some years an aged badger in a 
tub, who was intended to be periodically 
drawn, but who invariably declined the 
honour, and who, dying, full of years, after 
we had venerated him for but a few terms, 
was stuffed and placed (very unlike him- 
self) in the window, to the admiration of 
all beholders. 

Almost next door to this shop was another 
shop, more delightful than any. It was 
almost dangerous to look into; it was 
quite dangerous to go into. It was a smart 
little tobacconist’s. Cigars of, as we now 
suppose, surprising badness were tempt- 
ingly displayed in all directions, relieved 
by pipes, tobacco- jars, pouches, match- 
boxes, and the various little requirements 
of the smoker. We all smoked at our seat 
of learning: more, because it was a high 
crime and misdemeanour than because we 
liked it, inasmuch as most of us certainly 
didn’t like it. It was the fashion to obtain 
the materials here. Moreover, there was a 
spice of danger about laying in stores at 
this establishment which was irresistible. 
It had to be done circumspectly, and with 
mysterious precautions. Masters might be 
hovering about; we might be detected. It 
was very delightful, and there was even a 
fearful pleasure in gazing in at the window, 
keeping, with a delicious sense of guilt, a 
sharp look out for the possible advent of 
the authorities. The windows of the “ sock”’ 
shops were very attractive, and much of our 
time was passed in contemplating the jam 
tarts, the buns, and the various other articles 
with which we proposed to go on with the 
work of ruining our digestions, so soon as 
Smith major should pay us back that shil- 
ling, or we could borrow sixpence from 
Brown maximus, or persuade the proprietor 
to extend our tick. A sock shop, be it under- 
stood, is a confectioner’s. There was one 
of these establishments which all “ our fel- 
lows’”’ regarded with secret awe. It was 
not in our town, but was up the hill in 
Royalborough across the river. Through 
its windows we contemplated every kind of 
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magnificent tart and cake that could excite 
a boy’s appetite. The splendour of the 
puffs, bursting raspberry jam through 


’ erevices in which we noticed a homely like- 


ness to button-holes, nearly drove us to 
frenzy. Local swells, consuming ices, pat- 
ties, soups, respecting which forms of re- 
freshment there were maddening legends in 
the windows, goaded us into insane desires 
to challenge them to come forth into the 
street, and have it out, and not sit there, 
standing nothing for anybody, and gorging 
themselves like Ogres. We very seldom 
got further than the window of this par- 
ticular paradise. Business was conducted 
on ready-money principles here, and it was 
the only neighbouring establishment of the 
kind where we couldn’t get tick. 

It delights us, now that we have left 
that school and are a pupil in a wider and 
a harder one, in which rather more is 
learnt, to walk down one of the great 
West-end shop streets in the morning 
before the whirl of aristocratic purchasers 
and gazers has set in. The streets are 
comparatively empty. No roll of carriages 
disturbs the peripatetic philosopher. There 
is (we speak of the early summer—the 
pleasantest time in London) a sprinkling 
of water going on in front of the shops, 
which is cool and refreshing. The windows 
present even greater attractions at such 
times than they do later in the day. The 
elegant, but haughty, gentlemen who attend 
the customers, may now be seen coatless, 
filling the shop fronts with choice and 
attractive goods. Likewise, charming young 
ladies, their hair dressed in the height of 
the latest fashion, their costumes of the 
trimmest and neatest, are engaged in the 
delightful task of dressing the windows. 
But a gentle melancholy fills the soul and 
a pensive doubt respecting the reality of 
many appearances haunts the mind, when 
we observe that what, a couple of hours 
hence, will be the counterfeit presentment of 
the coated torso of a gentleman of the first 
fashion, is now a block of sackcloth and 
leather, roughly dusted with a cane; and 
eke that the flowing outline of a magnifi- 
cent woman in an Indian shawl is but a 
rigid stand of iron wire, like the cage of a 
Cockatoo in very reduced circumstances. 

Who buys all this jewellery? Here, 
within a stone’s throw—within a stone’s 
throw? say rather cheek by jowl —are 
half-a-dozen jewellers’ shops with fortunes 
displayed in each of their windows. Some- 
body must have fortunes to buy up these 
fortunes. Who is it that is not satisfied 





with spending his money on diamonds and 
pearls, bracelets, rings, and necklaces, but 
requires a silver porcupine with ruby eyes 
to hold his toothpicks, or an owl of great 
price for his wax matches? Facetious pins, 
bearing devices of the rebus order, or 
miniature pint pots, splinter-bars, tobacco- 
pipes, death’s heads, dice, must offer at- 
tractions to somebody. All these silver 
cups and flagons are not manufactured 
solely for the edification of street loungers 
like ourself. There must be a market some- 
where for those suites of diamonds, those 
glancing emeralds, those strings of mellow, 
moonlight pearls. 


make them our own! Perhaps, on reflec- 


tion though, we are better off without them. | 
‘Perhaps if we had them we should be | 
tortured with fears of losing them, and || 
perhaps they will give less pleasure to their | 
possessors than to us staring at them as | 


they repose publicly in their blue, or white, 
or maroon velvet boxes. 
Consider, with admiration not unmixed 


with astonishment, this amazing garment | 


at the draper’s next door. It is white, and 


appears to be composed of satin as to the | 


skirt, which is, however, by no means its 
most important part. 
long and remarkably inconvenient ; but 
with that exception it is scanty. 
of gauzy tulle fioat from it. Bunches and 


bows (for which there are doubtless techni- | 


cal terms, unknown to us) cover it in all 
directions. 


We can see it towards the close of the 
evening’s campaign, a mere skirt, and a 
hopeless tangled mass of diaphanous ruin. 
Now, that other dress, also white, but with 
certain blue adornments, is evidently meant 
for dancing, and for plenty of it. It is short 
and sensible. Why, if this be sanctioned 
by fashion—and we suppose it must be or 
it would not be here—should ladies inflict 


on their unfortunate partners yards upon | 


yards of unmanageable trains ? 

Here, in the bonnet shop, is another 
peculiarity to be remarked. 
prettier than the ladies’ hat of the present 
fashion P 
head gear, becoming to a ‘pretty face, and 
not trying to a plain face. Contrast it 
with what is called a bonnet.. An object use- 
less, unmeaning, and inartistic to the last 
degree. There must be something remark- 


able in the female mind that induces it to | 
prefer this miserable complication of odds | 


and ends to the simplicity of the hat. 
Ha! A pleasant odour! The fashion- 




















Would that we might | 


It is excessively | 


Clouds | 


It surely is not a dress very | 
admirably adapted to a crowded room. | 


What can be | 


It is an elegant, sensible, usefy! | 
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able perfumer’s. It looks cool and com- 
fortable. Vast jars of dried roses and 
violets, great glass vessels of divers-coloured 
sweet extracts, suggest luxurious repose. 
We may or may not believe, as we please, 
that all the flowers that ever grew, or did 
|- not grow, are distilled here into perfumes, 
resembling in all respects the parent odour. 
Toourthinking, with oneortwo grand excep- 
tions, all perfumesare much alike. Lavender- 
water, if it be properly prepared, certainly 
suggests lavender—it 1s fortunate that Eau 
de Cologne does not suggest Cologne—but 
in a scent called new-mown hay, presented 
to our notice the other day, we could no 
more find the scent of new-mown hay than 
of hot roast beef. Nevertheless, a little 
perfume is pleasant enough, and this is a 
good window to look upon, for the Sabean 
odours that hang about are as grateful to 
the nostrils as the coloured vessels are to 
the eye. The hairdresser next door lends 
his aid to the sweet scenting of the neigh- 
bourhood, and his wares, if not very tempt- 
ing by reason of their beauty, are sugges- 
tive. 

Does any lady ever look at the arrange- 
ment of any other ladies’ hair? Does any 
lady ever look into a hairdresser’s shop? 
If so, how does the hideous chignon, in its 
present proportions, hold its ground? If 
any woman’s head grew into such mon- 
| strous shapes as may now be seen in all 
| directions wherever women are congregated 
together, it would be a cause of mourning 
to her family, of consultation among emi- 
nent surgeons, and she would probably 
|| spend the greater part of her time in 

‘judicious seclusion. Here shall be a woman 
with small delicate features, a small head, 
and of small stature. Instead of making 
the most of the natural beauties with which 
she is gifted, she frizzles, and cuts, and 
gums her front hair into all sorts of un- 
couth forms, and surmounts her back hair 
with an enormous ball of somebody else’s 
tresses ! 
heads, one (the artificial) considerably 
larger than the other. The hat has to be 
perched on the nose, and a most prepos- 
terous result is presented. However, there 
is one virtue about the chignon. It is 
honest. There’s no deception, gentlemen. 
|| Even if the ladies were desirous of trying 
| to lead people to suppose that the porters’ 
| knots on their heads are composed of their 
own hair it would be useless. For the 
hairdressers, anxious to advertise their 
wares, have rendered that deception an 
impossibility. Their shops are full of 


The lady appears to have two. 





chignons. Plain chignons; frizzed chignons; | 
chignons woven into a pattern similar to 
the large basket work used chiefly for | 
waste paper baskets; chignons with sup- 
plementary curls; chignons with straight 
flimsy tresses pendent from them ; chignons 
of every variety, have long been familiar to || 
the male observer. As we look into our | 
fashionable hairdresser’s, moreover, we be- 
come aware of long and thick plaits of hair, 
of arrangements of curls, and of similar de- 
vices, braids, and bands, to a most astonish- | 
ing extent. And these hirsute deceptions | 
are evidently not intended solely for elderly | 
ladies, as were the fronts (hideous devices!) | 
of the bygone generaticn, but for ladies of 
allages. It would seem as if a real female | 
head of hair were not to be found in these 
times. The “glory of a woman is in her | 
hair’? we are told: but nothing is said 
about the glory being attainable by the use 
of somebody else’s hair. Men have their 
faults, Heaven knows, but in matters of 
this sort they show a little more sense | 
than women. It is fashionable to wear a | 
beard, and most men’s faces are improved | 
by it; yet false beards, chin-chignons so to 
speak, have not yet become popular. We 
are afraid, however, to cry out too loudly 
against the chignon. Female taste is a 
greusome thing to meddle with, and it is 
very possible that a sudden change might 
be made, and we might find ladies with 
their hair, whether scanty or abundant, 
plastered tight down to their heads. So 
it was with crinoline. In moderation and 
in its earlier days it was a graceful and 
convenient fashion. The convenient and 
graceful period very quickly vanished. 
The era of iron hoops, of horsehair sub- 
stances many inches thick, of enormous 
size and utter unmanageableness, set in. 
The crinoline became an instrument of 
torture to wretched men, and must have 
been most inconvenient and uncomfortable 
to its wearers. When, at last, the fashion 
changed, was the sensible part of the dress 
retained, and the absurd rejected? Nota 
bit of it. Horrible straight clinging skirts 
with long trailing trains succeeded, and on 
the whole it may be said that the tyranny 
of fashion is worse than it was. 
Occasionally in some of the more retired 
streets in this part of town (Regent- 
street is not far off from where we stand, 
and Bond-street is handy) the shop-win- 
dow amateur comes across mysterious half- 
blinds in ground-floor windows, severely 
inscribed with a single name. Pugslumby, 
for instance, puts his name in his window 
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as if under the impression that every- 
body knows who Pugslumby is, and what 
his business is. He clearly keeps a shop 
of some kind, but scorns to intimate the 
nature of his transactions to the casual 
public. This,is unkind to the genuine 
shop-window lover. The blind is im- 
pervious. It is impossible to make out 
any ,of Pugslumby’s stock. Pugslumby 
becomes a terrible subject of uneasy con- 
jecture. Does he sell anything? Is it 
really a shop? If it be really a shop, is 
the business so good, the connexion so 
large and steady, that no fresh customers 
are required? Or is Pugslumby slow and 
behind the age? Or does (even this 
suspicion has dawned upon us) does 
Pugslumby discount paper? Once, and 
only once, we saw a portion of the stock of 
one of these establishments, in the likeness 
of a burnished helmet with truculent brazen 
ornaments, and a bloodthirsty red plume, 
revealed for a moment above the blind. A 
tremendous sword depended from a rail in 
the shutter. It was a startling and an un- 
expected sight. Could Pugslumby have 
lent any hopeful young civilian’ one thou- 
sand pounds, on condition that he took 
seven hundred and fifty pounds’ worth of 
helmet, red plume, and Castle of Otranto 
sword ? 

The photographic shops are always en- 
circled by a crowd of gazers. And, of a 
truth, there is always plenty to look at there. 
Does an individual achieve celebrity ? He 
or she is to be seen photographed all over 
town within a week. Notoriety? Same 
result. Infamy? Same result. Be a thief 
on a sufficiently large scale, and you shall 
have a prefix to your name. As “ Mr.” 
Higgs. Men and women of all classes, of 
all ranks, and of all sorts of characters 
may be ‘studied from the pavement. If a 
minister make a success, look out all the 
old portraits in stock and put them in the 
window. Take his portrait again if you 
can- induce him to sit for it, and label it 
“the last;” if you cannot induce him to 
sit, label anything as the last portrait of 
him. His rival on the other side of the 
House is also a good card to play, for it is 
of little importance ,to the sale of these 
wares whether their originals happen to 
have met with successes or reverses. It is 
sufficient that they are talked abont at the 
moment. With actors, authors, royal per- 
sonages, and all other public characters, the 
rule holds good. - Furthermore, it is not 
even necessary to take the actual photo- 
graphic portrait of the individual on brisk 











sale. 


Get somebody to draw any sort of 


portrait of him, and have it photographed. | 


The public will buy it. If it be unlike him, 
the public will resent his being unlike his 
photograph; not his photograph’s being 
unlike him. Perhaps the best harvest to 
be got out of any individual well known to 
the public, is at the time of his or her 
decease. This harvest is not of very long 
duration, but it is very good while it lasts. 


Take your photograph, and frame it in a | 


deep black border, and advertise it with as 
much clap-trap as you can compass, and 


you will sell a very satisfactory number of | 


copies. 

The window of a large photographic shop 
affords a capital means of judging of the 
tone of the public mind at any given time. 
From the popular photographs it is easy to 
discern what sort of books are being read, 
what sort of plays acted, what sort of 
frivolity is for the time fashionable. An 
experienced Londoner, long absent from 
home, and with but an intermittent supply 
of newspapers, might say with certainty 
from an inspection of the cartes-de-visite in 
the shop windows what would be the pro- 
minent subjects of conversation at his first 
dinner party. 

When the fine weather sets in, the win- 
dows of those shops most set apart for pho- 
tographs of scenery becdme terribly sug- 
gestive to the unfortunates who know that, 
by reason of work or impecuniosity, sum- 
mer jaunts and autumn trips are not for 
them. There are photographs of all the 
places you would like to go to; and the 
more impossible it is for you to go to them, 


the more delightful are the scenes pre- , 


sented to your longing eye. Quiet English 
lanes, leafy Devonshire retreats, and fresh 
reviving sea beach, pleasant to think of in 
the dusty town. Further afield, lo! the 
grand Swiss mountains reposing on the 
glaciers which look (in the photograph) so 
easy to traverse, and which turn out suck 
very different things when you try them. 
Dark silent pine-woods, shady and cool; 
rushing torrents, ice caves, snow fields— 
all things beautiful, picturesque, and un- 
attainable — are mercilessly presented to 
the view of the compulsory stay-at-home. 
Let him take comfort. The same window 
that shows him these natural wonders, 
shows him also among the beautiful woods 
and. by the placid waters of old Thames, 
at Maidenhead or Marlow, Pangbourne or 
Henley, holiday nooks easily within reach 
of limited time and limited cash. And if 
éven these be beyond his reach, let him 
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look his fill and be thankful that he can 
see their likenesses for nothing as often as 
he likes. 





AUTHENTIC SINGHALESE 
GENEALOGY. 

Let others trace the birth of the Singhalese 
people in a way that would meet the limited 
understanding of our own ethnologists. The 
Singhalese—no doubt, the best authorities upon 
their own past history—account for themselves 
thus. 

In ancient days there was a great war in 
Ceylon, known as the Rawena Jooddé, after 
which the island was overrun by demons for 
about two thousand years. In his visits to 
Ceylon, Budha destroyed, or drove away all but 
a few of these malignant spirits ; and foretold 
the arrival of a warrior, one Vijee Singheba 
Kumaria, who with the help of seven hundred 
followers would finish the job. Before entering 
on his final rest (Nirwana, cessation of existence) 
Budha gave a thread to Sekkereh Devee Edrya, 
with instructions that it was to be worn asa 
neck-tie by Vijee on his landing, and he left 
also a consignment of holy-water with which 
Vijee’s followers were to be sprinkled. 

This Vijee Singheba Kumaria was the son of 
Sinhebahoo, king of Vagooratteh. Who can 
doubt a fact so impressive? Sinhebahoo was 
the son of a father to whom there belongs a 
tale. 

There reigned in Vagooratteh a king who 
claimed descent from the sun, and this monarch 
had a daughter who was the most beautiful girl 
in the kingdom. Vagoorattch was infested by 
lions. One of them was most furious and kept 
the people of the country on the qui vive to 
know who next should be eaten. ‘This lion, 
whilst prowling one day in the royal pleasure 
grounds, espied the king’s lovely daughter and 
became enamoured of her. The monarch of the 
forest seized the damsel, carried her off to his 
stronghold, and made her hismate. He was, in 
fact, the father with atail. The offspring of his 
marriage with the loveliest of princesses was a 
son, human in form, but lion-hearted, to whom 
his mother gave the name of Sinhebahoo. This 
mother, who never ceased to yearn after the 
home of her youth, and in whom the affectionate 
remembrance of her parents was ever fresh, 
instilled into the mind of her son an abhorrence 
of his noisy, greedy father, and an ardent desire 
to escape from the paternal den. In course of 
time he took his opportunity, fled from the 
only home he knew, and found refuge in the 
royal city of Vagooratteh. Now this lion, exas- 
perated by the conduct of his son, became more 
furious than ever, and so ravaged the country 
that he was regarded by the people as a tax 
from which it was the duty of their king to free 
them. The king not having enough confidence 
in his own strength to fight the lion personally, 
and not being able to persuade any of his war- 
riors to have a bout with him, made proclamation 





that whoever would destroy the lion should re- 
ceive the highest honours. Sinhebahoo then 
went to court, tendered his services, and re- 
ceived the royal mandate to go in and win. 
He proceeded to the forest, did go in, sought 
out his lion-father, fought him, beat him, and 
became a highly meritorious parricide. 

Sinhebahoo having abolished his father and 
released his mother, returned in triumph to the 
capital. A day of general rejoicing was pro- 
claimed, and Sinhebahoo was summoned to 
appear before the aged king that high honours 
might be conferred upon him, as per agreement. 
The victorious warrior, on being admitted to 
the royal presence, presented to the king his 
long-lost daughter ; and she declared that the 
hero was her son. ‘The monarch, filled with 
gratitude towards the deliverer of his daughter, 
and faint with admiration at the valour of 
Sinhebahoo, acknowledged him as his grandson, 
and made him heir to the throne of Vagooratteh. 

Sinhebahoo had a son, whom he named Vijee 
Singheba Kumaria—Singheba means descended 
from the lion, for he was the lion’s grandson. 

About two thousand four hundred and ten 
years ago,* Vijee, who inherited the lion-heart 
of his father, conceived the idea of taking the 
beautiful Lankadipa (Ceylon) from the demons 
who held it, and of founding a new kingdom 
for himself. He accordingly gathered together 
a band of seven hundred giants, and at their head 
invaded the island. On landing he and his 
followers were met by a she-devil, named Co- 
wénee Jackinee, beautiful in form and bewitch- 
ing in manners; she fell in love with Vijee, and 
wishing to preserve him from the rest of the 
demons, led him and his companions into a 
lonely part of the island, where they might live 
unmolested. They had many adventures in 
eluding the search of the other devils, many 
flirtations together, and much love-making, at 
least on the part of Cowénee. The adventurous 
Vijee being thus thwarted in his project of 
making himself master of the country, soon 
yielded to Cowénee’s request that he would 
marry her; she promising that as soon as she 
should become his wife, she would give him 
power over all the other bad ones. As soon as 
the marriage rites were concluded Cowénce 
produced the holy-water, which Budha had 
given to Sekkereh Devee Edrya, and with it 
she sprinkled Vijee and his companions in arms. 
By the efficacy of this holy sprinkling and 
guided by Cowénee, Vijee and his little army 
soon fell in with the devils and destroyed them 
all but one, that one being Cowénee herself. 

Cowénee, who had a vixenish temper and strong 
passions, ruled her husband with a rod of iron ; 
and as he was impetuous, and kicked under her 
rod, domestic tiffs were frequent. But as soon 
as he submitted, her old flame rekindled and 
she was as kind asever. One day, after one of 
these quarrels and reconciliations, whilst they 
were billing and cooing together, Cowénee un- 
* It is noteworthy that the period of Vijee’s arrival 
in Ceylon corresponds with the commencement of the 
| Budhist era, which dates five hundred and forty-three 
years before the Christian era. 
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tied a thread which she always wore on her 
arm, and playfully knotted it round Vijee’s 
neck ; on the instant she began to tremble and 
feel faint, whilst he felt increasing vigour. For 
this was the thread neck-tie which Budha had 
given to Sekkereh Devee Edrya, and it conferred 
on Vijee the power of completing the extermina- 
tion of the devils. By the power of this thread 
Vijee transformed his she-devil wife into a rock, 
and became sole master of Lankadipa. He de- 
clared himself king, under the title of Vijee 
Singheba Rajia, which means King Vijee, de- 
scendant of a lion; and his followers assumed 
the name or designation of Singhale, followers 
of the lion, in honour of their leader. 

Shortly after this Vijee entered the married 
state again ; but this time he espoused a royal 
princess of the kingdom of Pandoowas Ratteh, 
on the Coromandel coast. On her arrival in 
Ceylon this princess was attended by seven 
hundred damsels, who became the wives of 
Vijee’s army of seven hundred giants ; and from 
these gentlemen and ladies the whole Singhalese 
race is descended. 





TOM BUTLER. 
A BOY’S HERO. IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II. THE FIGHT. 


Besipes our English juvenile colony, 
there was another class who frequented the 
common to pursue their pastimes. These 
were the usual type of blue-frocked, pale- 
faced French lads, who made an immense 
deal of noise and chattered as they pursued 
their rather feminine amusements. The feel- 
ing between the nations was anything but 
cordial, and we deeply resented their comin 
on the same ground with us at all. This 
was a little unreasonable, as their title to 
their own soil might—on the construction of 
the law of nations—be considered higher 
than ours. We noticed that they kissed 
each other when they met—a proceeding 
received with shouts of derisive laughter 
from our side. If one of them was touched 
by the stroke of a ball, or fell down and 
scraped himself, or if, as Tom put it, “you 
held up your little finger,” he forthwith 
began to cry. Tom himself protested, and 
there was no reason to doubt him, that 
when on one occasion he had slapped the 
face of one who had been impertinent, the 
creature had spat—yes, spat, and jabbered 
Indeed, Tom’s con- 
tempt for them knew no bounds. He de- 
spised the French, he said; “ We licked 
them at Waterloo, and if they have the 
courage, sir, to give us the chance again, 
we'll lick em once more.” 

Once, M. Bernard was coming along 
across the common, reading, and passed by 





just as Tom was in the middle of some such | 


declaration, “I hate the French!” M. 


Bernard stopped and accosted me, making | 
me colour, for I knew there was a loss of 


caste in thus having a “French fellow” 
over me. 


“Well, my little friend,” he said, “I will | 


expect you by-and-by. Good morning, Mr. 
Bootlair !”” 


“Oh, good morning,” said Tom, care- | 


lessly. 
“So you dislike the French ?” 


“Well, since you put the question to | 


me,”’ said Tom, promptly, “I really do.” 

“And yet, is not that unreasonable ?” 
said the teacher, gravely. 
know, does not. Do they not give you 
shelter and asylum s 


fully. ‘‘ Much obliged to ’em.” 
“Which you pay for,” repeated M. 


Bernard, with his eyes fixed on him— | 
There | 


““which you pay for, as you say.” 
was a delicate sarcasm in his tone quite un- 
intelligible to us. 


you, my young friend, in five minutes.” 


Tom did not answer till he had gone, | 
and then did so with infinite heat and | 


impetuosity. 
“A mean, glib, beggarly pedagogue! 


What right has he to speak to me at all? | 
I'd thrash | 


Who wants anything of him? 
him and fifty like him one after the other !” 


This was Tom’s invariable test of merit; | 
any one that he could thrash, or proclaimed | 
he would thrash, being a poor, mean, un- | 


worthy impostor. I merely mention this 


incident to show that the tone of the public | 
mind was not by any means a healthy one. | 


On our side, we had really come to believe 


that we did do these “ beggarly” French- | 


men—and observe the exquisite propriety of 


this word “ beggarly” as coming from some | 
of our community, whom it certainly fitted | 
far more appropriately—a great honour by | 
dwelling in their wn-English land, and by | 
putting up with their eccentric and, to us, | 
This was | 
To use his | 


unsuitable ways and _ habits. 
Tom Butler’s favourite theme. 
own phrase, “he never let a point go;” and 


even as he passed a French youth, his head | 


in the air, his long arms swinging, his fair 
face thrown back, there was this con- 


temptuous air of challenge, and a smile of | 


amusement, as it were, at something ex- 


quisitely ludicrous in the very existence— | 


apart from dress and bearing—of a French 


boy. 











“Your father, I | 


“Which we pay for,” said Tom, scorn- | 


“Your father finds every | 
one here good-natured, indulgent, patient. | 
He does not complain of them; I willexpect | 
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“God bless us!’’ he would say, ad- 
| dressing us oratorically, his back against 
the white wooden rail which ran round the 
common. “What are they like at all? 
Half babies, half girls? Girls! Why, one 
of our dear English girls at home would 
| have more spirit in her little finger than all 
this canaille put together. She wouldn't 
| exactly cry if you held up your little 
| finger !” 

| On what Tom founded this favourite 
| image of his, where he had so held up his 
| little finger, and who had cried at that 
| exhibition, we were never told. But we 
| firmly believed that some such incident had 
| taken place. 

Now a word or two about the “rabble.” 
Stretching to the back of our villas 
| was a level country or table-land a good 
| deal covered with orchards, and behind 
| the orchards a very slender village, a dozen 
cottages or so. The inhabitants, of course, 
depended on the sale or manufacture of 
what Tom contemptuously styled “ their 
eternal apples,” either in the shape of 
cider or, as the same authority explained 
| to us, that “filthy mess of squash” we saw 
in open tubs at shop doors under the nets 
full of peg-tops. The boys who were our 
enemies were the boys of this little com- 


| munity. One or two of their sires were 
| Huguenots, and I recal our Mr. John 
|| standing in easy conversation with a grim 
covenanter-looking figure who was at the 


door of his cottage. Mr. John seemed to 
look on it as a sort of lusus, and often told the 
anecdote. ItwasaSunday. He waslying 
| against the door, resting himself, with the 
pipe in his mouth. “ Vous ally Legleeze,” 
| says I. “No, no,” says he, taking the 
| pipe out; “moa Protestong.” ‘“ Well, 
| well,” says I, “after that——” “ Wee 
wee,” says he, “ moa Protestong !” 

The boys of this district cherished the 
same feelings to us that we did to them. 
Of a Sunday was our opportunity, when 
their parents were away at the church, or 
some little fair, or junketting. Then we 
would repair, a small band of irregulars, 
| cautiously and secretly, one by one, some 
| of us creeping along on our stomachs in 
imitation of what we had heard was real 
“skirmishing practice.” Then the fun 
began, and nothing more exciting could 
be conceived—the shooting, the hitting, 
|| the “ cutting out,” even the roar of agony— 

as a hard apple, launched from Tom’s un- 
erring hand, landed on a French cheek- 
| bone, and was cloven into fragments. So 

the exciting sport went on, we of course 





having the best of it, and gradually driving 
the enemy out of cover and out of reach of 
ammunition. As we advanced, pouring in 
our shot like hail, they were pressed back 
into the cover, and fairly fled, while we 
showed ourselves and shouted. We had 
at least two such victories, but on the third 
occasion something occurred which led to 
a change of fortune. 

There was a cooper who made casks for 
the apples, and this cooper had a tall son, 
a head, at least, over Tom, and whose name 
was Leah. From this circumstance, I sus- 
pect, he was connected with the old “moa 
Protestong” of our Mr. John, or was per- 
haps the actual son of the grim Huguenot. 
This I never learned. This Leah, the son, 
had only returned home on the preceding 
Saturday, and was new to the parish. 
During the heat of the conflict a young 
recruit had been struck down by a large 
baking apple. He ran crying into a house, 
whence he emerged in a few moments with 
Leah. We were a little surprised at this 
reinforcement—his size, apparent strength, 
indifference. In a moment he was at work, 
sending his missiles with a short, quick, 
and steady fire, that upset all our calcula- 
tions. He advanced, too, instead of keep- 
ing under shelter. It must be owned that 
we were thrown into confusion, but it was 
all from the surprise. Some said i was a 
man. At the same time the fathers of the 
village—with the old Huguenot himself— 
began to make their appearance. It was 
time to retire. As one of us remarked, 
“We had done all we had wanted.” As 
we drew off, Leah made a low gesture of 
contempt and defiance, such as an Indian 
would do in derision of his foes. He then 
walked into his hut, to renew the sleep 
which I suppose we had interrupted. 

Tom was quite excited about this. 
“That’s my man,” he said. “ Wait for 
another Sunday, my buttercups, and you 
shall see.” That other Sunday came, but 
Leah did not appear. Meanwhile another 
event took place, which contributed a good 
deal to the catastrophe. 

Down below in the town there was to be 
a little festival, or gala, associated with I 
know not what, but among other pastimes 
it was determined there should be A REGATTA. 
Les yachtsmen were all invited, and did 
not come, but some English sailors from 
the Southampton steamer had entered for 
the rowing races. International courtesies, 
or contests, were then not at all in fashion; 
there was no entente cordiale, or steady 
jog-trot alliance which now exists. The 
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thing was quite a novelty, and caused a 
sensation. Frenchmen’s eyes flashed fire 
as they talked of it, but they were uneasy. 
There would be something unfair they 
were certain. No one laughed so loud as 
Tom. “They row!” he said, “the poor 
weak fools! why, one of our tars would 
beat them with his left hand tied behind 
his back !”” 

Without going so far as this, there was 
a certain impression in the colony on the 
hill that victory would be with our country- 
men; and on the morning of the struggle 
the Céte was crowded with people having 
old glasses and telescopes, and all eagerly 
looking down to the blue sea below Honfleur. 
The blouses gathered behind, gesticulating 
and chattering, their eyes darting fire and 
hostility at the English. Tom was in a 
real excitement, his father’s old spyglass 
under his arm, and striding about as if he 
were captain of a ship. 


The race was duly rowed. We could see | 


the four boats—four faint dots—far below 
on the blue sea, a Paris dot, a Rouen one, 
a Havre dot, and an English one—the 
glorious scarlet ! 

“‘ Six as fine of our tars, sir,” said Tom, 
the glass to his eye, “with their iron 
muscles, as ever you saw!” 

Three minutes did the work. One boat 
gradually drawing yards, then furlongs, 
ahead. At the end of the boat was a little 
faint patch of red. Tom actually threw 
his spyglass into the air. 

“Qld England for ever, boys! Give’ em 
a British cheer, lads! I knew we'd lick 
?em!”’ 

And we all raised a shout, and from the 
windows of the English villas, where the 
ladies were, fluttered white pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. The looks of the Frenchmen 
were black as night. 

Mr. John, who rarely missed anything 
“ sporting,” had gone down into the town 
to see the race as a gentlemanly spectator. 
Of course he got into the best place on 
board an English steamer, having made 
an intimate acquaintance with the steward. 
| He brought back strange stories of the ex- 


| citement. 


“ Well, well, well! modyee! modyee!” 
(A shape in his dialect for “ Mon Dieu!”) 
“Oh the creatures! It was skyandalous 
how they were treated; the hustlin’, and 
then the beatin’ and then the crowd—forty- 
five thousand people, no less, round the 
creatures. Oh, it was shocking! A re- 
gular E-mute !” 

This wedid not understand for a long time, 





for it was a new word, and he was pleased 
with it, and repeated it with great satisfac. | 
tion, “ th’ mute.”” More careful considera. | 
tion helped us to his meaning; yet it was 
too gentle a name, for Tom Butler had the 
whole particulars, which he related to us in || 
boxing language. The cowardly French | 
had made a brutal attack on our brave | 
tars, and had beaten them—a great mob, 
The “brave tars” had put their backs | 
against a wall, and had thrashed and 
smashed right and left, knocking over the 
cowardly sneaks, and pounding and maim. | 
ing them on good old English principles. | 

“ But they were too many for them,” went | 
on Tom, in a glowing indignation. “ An 
Englishman is a match for half a dozen | 
Frenchmen easy; but not for a thousand. | 
And only fancy the scoundrels—they draw | 
their penknives and get behind the brave 
fellows, and stab them in the back. That's | 
manly—that’s brave! Ain’t it ?” 

Tom made many harangues that day to 
various audiences, and within hearing, | 
whenever he could manage it, of various | 
natives of the country—a French gentle. | 
man or two, who only smiled and passed | 
on. Once the great Leah went by, fiercely | 
gesticulating, stooping down to his friend, | 
and describing with infinite animation. | 
He had been down to see the contest, and | 
was clearly enjoying the retribution that | 
had overtaken the vile English. Tom | 
raised his voice, threw more scorn in, and | 
said very proudly, and with insufferable 
offensiveness, “ We shall have to give ’em | 
WATERLOO over again !”’ 

It was like galvanism. The two French 
youths twitched and started, their eyes | 
became bloodshot ; they turned back, and 
Tom, scenting battle, repeated his phrase, 
with the talismanic word. Leah came 
striding up, his éyes bloodshot, his arms 
going, his blouse actually trembling. There 
was, indeed, something going to happen, 
and we all held our breath. Tom waited 
for him, his lips curling, his breath getting | 
a little short, his fingers unconsciously 
clenched into appropriate fighting shape. 
The two Frenchmen came on, and at once | 
poured out a volley of ferocious vitupera- 
tion utterly unintelligible, Leah swaying 
his arms, putting his chest close to Tom’s, 
and his mouth close to Tom’s—(“ Anything 
like his rank garlic breath you never!” 
said Tom)—and chattering all the time; 
his head over Tom’s, who remained quite 
calm, never stirred or retreated an inch. 
“ But I was ready for him all the time, and 
at the first motion would have had my fist 
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smash on his face.”” At that moment one 
| of the gensdarmes, whom I have never seen 
since those days, save in Robert Macaire, 
| where I feel kindly to them, like old friends 
| of childhood, came lounging leisurely down. 
He was the one peace officer of the district, 
and was really as resplendent as white and 
yellow braid could make him. This official 
| had reasons for being specially wary on 
| this occasion, and came down to us, on 
which the crowd dispersed, and Mr. Leah 
| “drew off,” talking very loud, and banging 
down his arm, and addressing an imaginary 
audience. 
“T thought he meant nothing,” said Tom, 
“all wind and froth ; just like ’em all round. 
| He’s double my weight,” added Tom, 
addressing a real audience in his im- 
petuosity, “and a head over me; but I am 
| to be found anywhere, at any time. And 
that Jack-in-the-box,”—so he contemptu- 
ously alluded to the gendarme—“ can tell 
him ke knows me.’ Wonderful creature, 
Tom ; so much at home in the world, brave, 
gallant, insolent perhaps, but certainly 
wonderful. “I tell you what,” went on 
Tom, hastily, “we'll do something to take 
|| down the conceit of these frog-eaters. Let 
us show them what we are made of, and 
that we are not ashamed of our country. 
| We'll have a procession, boys, and hoist the 
British flag, in honour of the day.” 
At the time we thought this was merely 
fine and figurative language, like the “ nail- 
| ing to the mast,” which so often followed 
—an operation even then familiar to us. 
A British flag could not be had nearer than 
the Southampton packet. But we did not 
know what Tom, as he himself assured us, 
could do “ when he was excited.’”’ We were 
delighted at something coming, something 
te look forward to, and waited anxiously 
for the hour appointed. 
It was one of the fine summer evenings 
—cheap here from their very plenty—soft 
and fragrant, with the light lasting till past 
ten o’clock, and no cloudy night. At nine 
|| the common re-echoed with the cheerful 
| notes of talk and laughter; and along the 
|| roadside down to the right, where the high 
|| road joined, and the trees set in and made 
|| an avenue, and the lamps hung across from 

a string, various of the natives sauntered 
| by, talking over the day. There was a 

pleasant lull abroad. Suddenly Tom ap- 
|| peared among us, emerging from the prison- 
|| like gate hurriedly. 

“Another row with the governor,” he 
said, “but I wouldn’t fail. Here we are,” 
and to our wondering eyes produced what 





seemed a little counterfeited union-jack! 
“TI got Victorine to make it, and gave her 
instructions myself. Bless you! I know the 
colours by heart. Now, boys, fall in, I say.’’ 

Clearly some great “fun” was coming, 
and we did as we were bid, and fellin. We 
started in a sort of procession, marshalled 
by Tom. He walked at the head. A few 
loungers stopped to look, and wondered, I 
suppose. But when the glorious “jack” 
was unfurled, carried by Tom in person, 
they understood perfectly. “There” he 
said, “there could be no mistake.” At 
fixed pots we were ordered to halt and 
cheer, which we did with a will. A few 
squibs, purchased at a sou a piece for the 
occasion, gave quite the air of a feu-de-joie. 
Naturally this excited attention. Suddenly 
a little English lad calls out, 

“ But I say, Tom, the orchard fellows are 
coming!" And looking in that direction 
we saw about a dozen of the blouses run- 
ning out from the apple-trees. 

“Halt!” cried Tom. “ Steady, lads!” 

We drew up ina line. We assumed by 
instinct that their errand must be hostile. 
Were they not our natural enemies? And 
as they came on, another called out, “ And 
Tom, I say, there’s that Leah !” 

Tom looked out curiously, shading his 
eyes, and said, “I knew when they saw 
the Jack He was not at all familiar 
with the sacred volume, or he would have 
said that the Lord had delivered the French- 
man into his hands. As it was, I recollect 
some expression answering to the sentiment 
came into his face. 

The “fellows” came on, gesticulating | 
and chattering, Tom at once stepping in 
front and waving his flag to them in cheer- 
ful encouragement. It really had the effect 
of scarlet on a bull, and Leah,—foaming at 
the mouth like such a steer, sputtering | 
awful consonants, in which the sound of | 
“s’cray!” and “tz!” were conspicuous— 
strode up close, and made a grasp at our 
ensign. 

Tom spoke French well, put his hand on 
Mr. Leah’s chest, and said sharply, “ Stand 
back! Que voulez-vous!”’ 

The answer was unintelligible. But in 
a moment we heard him speaking very 
fast and fiercely, and Tom answered very 
lightly and slowly : 

“With all my heart! Make a ring, boys. 
I am going to thrash this fellow.” 

In a moment the ring was made, the 
blues on one side, the blacks on the other; 
the “gentlemen” one way, the plebeians 
the other. Tom would not take off his 
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coat, though invited to do so. He merely 
buttoned it tight. The Frenchman threw 
off his blouse, and appeared in his waist- 
coat. He had a broad chest, a strong arm, 
and the usual tendency of most young 
Frenchmen to fulness below. Tom’s was a 
narrow, wiry chest, slight arms, a slighter 
throat, and a pale, delicate face. He wasa 
little overgrown, and surveyed his opponent 
smiling. 

Many years later, seeing a piece called 
the Floating Beacon, in which a combat 


takes place on the deck of a vessel between: 


the atrocious captain of the craft and a 
guileless passenger—the way in which the 
abandoned captain prepared himself for the 
combat, his starts, his drawing back, his 
advance on one leg, his gaunt spasms of 
egg a suggested something fami- 
i It soon took the shape of Mr. Leah, 
who tried his ‘wrists, had them tried by 
others, whispered his friends, and was whis- 
pered by them. We did not know till later 
that Mr. Leah was a man of reputation in le 
boxe. Tom remained quite quiet, smiling, 
while these preparations were being made. 

I never shall forget the way that French- 
mam came on. It struck us with something 
as like horror as with astonishment. For, 
advancing as if on the ordinary system, he 
suddenly dropped his head, and, with his 
bullet-like os frontis, drove straight at Tom’s 
middle. The shock was tremendous, and 
it sent the blood up into Tom’s pale face. 
Then the struggle began. The savage, 
strong arms were wound tightly round 
Tom’s slender limbs, Leah striving to heave 
him off his legs, and go with him to the 

und, where, as we all knew, he would 
bite, and kick, and stamp at his fallen foe— 
all fair in the French mode of fighting. 
Such, at least, was our belief. But Tom, 
though taken by-surprise, contrived a clever 
trip—he was from Cumberland—and, while 
the native was thus unsupported, gave him 
a desperate heave over to one side, and 
shook himself free. The savage looked 
wildly and thirsting for blood, as we 
thought, and a little scared. 

“Now, boys, see how I’ll match him this 
time and his wild Indian tricks !”’ 

Tom waited, still with the old contemp- 
tuous smile, something out of breath, 
something flushed, but with his woman- 
like fists in a new and suspicious attitude ; 
the other, very red, and breathing hard 





from his incipient corpulence, was crouched 


down like a tiger about to spring. He | 


came on as he had done before; but Tom 


received the bullet-head in the part he had | 


received it before, and having got it there, 


we saw with delight the splendid reception | 
it met with. He had the round coarse | 


head, and a shower of blows rained on 


it—rained on the ear, on the cheekbones || 
The delicate fists, worked | 
as if by steam-power—the Frenchman had | 


—four times. 


unwittingly placed. his own head “in Chan- 


cery,” a distinction other pugilists are most | 


anxious to avoid. We roared and cheered 
with delight as the combatants went round 


and round, Tom’s fists going up and down || 
pounding, batter- | 
ing, until at last the wretched Frenchman + 


like a piston, smashing, 


had to abandon his strategy, and raise a 
blazing, flaming, mauled face, all stripes 


and welts, from the place into which it had | 
been thrust. Then Tom saw his opportunity, | 


and following the great Duke’s tactics 
towards the close of the ever glorious day 
at Waterloo, rushed at the face which was 
lifted and came on him with a crushing 
“ left-hander.” 


the right, and Leah staggered and reeled 
back. . The .combat was virtually 


for ever! 
That splendid victory of the British 
arms was long remembered. The French 


power was utterly humiliated. They never | 
rallied. We might turn into their orchards | 
for challenge or even plunder, but they | 
never showed. Alas! the hero of that | 


glorious day had but'a short time to enjoy 


his glory. One morning some strange | 
men were seen at the captain’s gate, striv- | 


ing, it would seem, to get in, and rattling 
it savagely. Some of the English ex- 


perienced in such matters said, “ Bailiffs, of | 


course !’’ It was not, of course; it was the 
landlord of the premises. The one-armed 
captain had gone in the night with his 
family. The English steamer sailed at 
midnight. 
they have been done so often since. 
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It was “Up, Guards, and | 
at ’em!’? now. Then he came on with 


over. || 


The great Leah was defeated, and defeated | 


The French were “done,” as | 
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